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CHAPTER  I. 


IN  CONCLAVE  ASSEMBLED. 


MADEMOISELLE    VIRGINIE 

had  come  back  from   London  ; 

but  she  brought  no  news,  and 
Lady  Mildmay  was  forced  to  sigh  and  be 
silent.  She  missed  Grace  more  than  she 
liked  to  confess,  and  she  was  very  sorry  for 
Harold.  She  could  not  approve  of  Mr. 
Mildmay' s  determination  either  to  force  an 
unwelcome  bride  upon  his  son,  or  to  keep 
him  in  a  miserable  state  of  dependence  all 
his  life.     She  knew  that  Mr.  Mildmay  was 
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a  rich  man,  and  one  -who  could  well  afford 
to  make  his  only  son,  Sir  Georoje's  heir,  a 
handsome  allowance ;  otherwise,  said  Lady 
Mildmay  to  herself,  he  ought  not  to  have 
chosen  a  diplomatic  career  for  him.  Harold 
had  returned  at  the  expiration  of  three 
weeks  from  Scotland,  scarcely  less  mood}' 
than  when  he  went  away.  He  spent  his 
time  either  with  Lady  Mildmay  or  Sibyl; 
they  were  gentle  and  sympathising,  even 
if  they  did  tell  him  from  time  to  time  that 
he  had  been  terribly  imprudent.  Home 
was  utterly  distasteful  to  him ;  for,  Grace 
gone,  Mrs.  j\Iildmay's  prudence  had  gained 
the  upper  hand,  and  with  gentle  consist- 
ency she  avoided  all  mention  of  the  girl's 
name,  and  never  encouraged  Harold  to 
speak  of  his  feelings.  Mr.  Mildmay,  thor- 
oughly disgusted  with  things  in  general, 
had  retired  into  the  strictest  seclusion,  and 
only  came  out  of  his  sanctum  to  give  an 
occasional  sneer,  that  the  world  might  see 
it  was  not  "forgotten."    As  for  Sir  George, 
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he  sought  consolation  in  his  stud.  He  had 
been  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  sport  all  his 
life;  and  now  that  he  had  ceased  to  talk 
about  "poor  Lavinia,"  he  began  to  think  of 
his  hunters.  "  I  will  stay  with  you,  mother, 
this  -winter,"  he  said,  "if  you  won't  come 
to  me  ;  I  can  put  my  horses  up  in  the 
village,  and  I  can  give  Harold  a  mount 
when  he  comes  back;  so  with  Somers  we 
shall  muster  in  strong  force."  Harold  rode 
with  his  uncle,  and  hunted  with  Sir  George 
and  his  brother-in-law ;  but  though  to  out- 
ward appearance  he  was  much  the  same  as 
he  had  been  in  the  early  summer,  Sibyl 
knew,  and  Lady  Mildmay  knew,  how  sad 
and  heavy  his  heart  really  was.  Sir  George 
had  been  away  when  Grace  left,  and  very  " 
little  was  said  to  him  on  his  return.  He 
had  been  busy  looking  after  his  horses,  and 
seemed  very  thankful  to  get  back  again 
from  "  the  old  place"  as  he  called  it,  and  to 
settle  down  comfortably  by  his  mother's 
cheerful  fireside  for  the  winter.     Thus  he 
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had  Ijeen  some  time  at  home  before  he 
noticed  Grace's  departure.  Lady  Mildmay 
answered  in  general  terms,  and  would  have 
dropped  the  subject  without  any  allusion 
to  Harold,  but  that  Sir  George  was  not 
so  easily  satisfied.  At  last  she  said,  "  AVell, 
the  truth  is,  poor  Harold  was  very  much 
attached  to  her,  and  offered — " 

"  Did  he  ?  Well,  I  never  observed 
anything,"  said  Sir  George  thoughtfully. 
He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
added,  "  I  suppose  Hem'y  wouldn't  do  any- 
thing for  them  ?" 

"  She  refused  him,"  said  Lady  Mildmay 
briefly. 

"  The  devil  she  did  !"  exclaimed  her 
son,  forgetting  his  manners. 

Then  there  was  a  long  pause,  at  the  end 
of  which  Sir  George  said,  "  Poor  Harold." 

"  Poor  Harold  would  be  all  the  better 
for  something  to  do,"  replied  his  grand- 
mother ;  "  it  doesn't  answer  in  these  cases 
to  be  too  sympathetic." 
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Dear,  deceitful  old  lady!  had  she  not 
been  comforting  and  consoling  "  poor  Har- 
old" all  the  afternoon,  according  to  her 
lights,  in  a  sweet,  gentle,  womanly  guise, 
which  did  Harold  wonderful  good,  if  it 
couldn't  cure  his  wound  ?  For  the  poor 
young  fellow  thought  less  of  Grace's  refusal 
than  of  the  cruel  insults  his  father  had 
heaped  upon  her.  He  reproached  himself 
as  the  cause  of  her  present  friendless  posi- 
tion; he  told  himself  that,  but  for  his 
selfishness,  she  (with  her  youth  and  her 
beauty  for  sole  protectors)  need  not  have 
been  cast  adrift  on  the  world.  He  had  no 
right  to  write  to  Sternfels  and  beg  him  to 
look  after  and  protect  her ;  he  was  less  than 
nothing  to  her.  That  was  just  the  misery. 
Then  he  would  beg  Lady  Mildmay  not  to 
forget  her ;  not  to  let  her  drift  out  of  sight ; 
and  when  she  readily  promised  this,  he 
would  take  the  beautiful  old  hand  and  hold 
it  in  his,  and  press  it  with  a  gentle  pressure. 
In  the  end, — against  her  better  judgment,  it 
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is  true,  but  it  was  so  hard  to  see  this  young 
heart  suffer,  and  not  stretch  forth  a  sooth- 
ing hand, — in  the  end  she  would  give  him 
Grace's  last  letter  to  read,  and  Harold 
would  go  away  into  the  cushioned  window- 
seat,  and  read  and  re-read  it,  till  the  early 
autumn  twilight  fell  upon  the  room.  In 
the  shade  of  the  heavy  curtains  he  pressed 
it  to  his  lips  and  was  almost  happy.  Lady 
Mildmay  would  sit  with  her  feet  on  the 
hearth-rug,  looking  into  the  fire,  thinking 
long,  long  thoughts,  and  proving  herself, 
so  Harold  said,  to  be  the  very  best  com- 
panion in  the  world.  He  was  very  loath 
to  part  with  his  treasure,  but  Lady  Mild- 
may  always  insisted  on  having  her  letters 
back,  and  for  fear  of  future  restrictions  he 
gave  them  up,  reluctantly,  it  is  true,  but 
with  no  further  remonstrance. 

And  Sibyl,  too,  was  gentle  and  kind  to 
him.  Her  sisterly  heart  was  a  little  sore 
at  Grace's  cold-heartedness.  She  knew 
that   prudence   forbade    her    approving   of 
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Harold's  love,  and  she  knew  also  that  she 
ought  to  rejoice  over  Grace's  decision;  but 
the  eternal  refrain  which  concluded  any 
conversation  she  might  have  mth  her 
brother  on  the  subject  was,  "0  Harold! 
how  could  she  help  loving  you?"  Harold 
would  repl}^  that  he  did  not  expect  her  to 
love  him,  had  never  expected  it ;  but  that 
he  was  determined,  sooner  or  later,  to 
win  some  warmer  sort  of  regard  from 
her  than  she  at  present  felt  herself  able  to 
accord  him.  Then  pretty  Sibyl  invariably 
became  prudent  again,  and  changed  the 
subject. 

It  was  ii^ettino;  dusk  one  afternoon 
in  I^ovember,  when  Lady  Mildmay,  her 
dauo;hter-in-law,  and  two  2:rand-dauo:hters 
sat  together  in  Mrs.  Somers'  pretty  boudoir. 
It  was  a  rare  thing  for  the  four  ladies  to 
find  themselves  together  thus;  but  Lady 
Mildmay  had  offered  to  drive  Mrs.  Mild- 
may  and  Honoria  over;  and  the  latter, 
thouo;h    unwillino-    enou2;h   to    waste   the 
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short  afternoon,  had  found  it  impossible  to 
refuse  her  jrrandmother's  invitation.  As 
was  natural,  the  talk,  which  had  been  gene- 
ral enough  at  first,  gradually  veered  round 
to  the  subject  upon  which  Lady  Mildmay 
and  Sibyl  held  much  the  same  views,  and 
of  which  ]\Irs.  ]\Iildmay  was  not  unwilhng 
to  speak.  Thus,  in  a  council  of  matrons 
with  closed  doors,  whilst  Honoria  main- 
tained an  obstinate  silence,  perhaps  feelmg 
that  her  single  state  did  not  entitle  her  to 
raise  her  voice  on  so  momentous  a  subject 
with  any  show  of  authority,  "It's  most  un- 
fortunate," said  Mrs.  Mildmay,  for  the  twen-. 
tieth  time :  "  I  shall  never  get  any  one  for 
the  girls  they  will  like  so  well  again.  And 
Henry — up  to  a  certain  point — " 

"  Poor  young  thing !"  said  Lady  Mild- 
may. 

"  The  wonder  to  me,"  exclaimed  Sibyl, 
"is,  how  she  could  refuse  Harold." 

"  I  don't  see  that  at  all,"  said  Honoria, 
speaking  now  for  the  first  time  from  her 
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dark  corner;  "she  was  infinitely  Harold's 
superior  in  every  way." 

"  She  knew  it  was  her  duty  to  refuse 
him,"  said  Mrs.  Mildmay.  "  It  would  have 
been  dishonourable  in  the  extreme,  after 
the  way  in  which  she  had  been  received  in 
our  house,  to  have  entered  into  any  en- 
e'ao;ement  with  him." 

"  Dishonourable,  mamma !"  said  Hono- 
ria  scornfully ;  "  why  dishonourable  ?  Her 
birth  is  as  good  as  Harold's ;  she  is  cleverer 
and  far  more  accomplished  than  he  is ;  she 
has  more  character  in  every  way.  There 
was  but  one  thing  wanting — money;  and 
Harold  was  as  defective  in  that  respect  as 
Grace,  if  not  more  so." 

"  I  did  not  know  she  had  such  a  par- 
tisan in  you^  Honoria,"  said  Mrs.  Mildmay, 
in  a  displeased  tone ;  "  if  it  had  been  Sibyl, 
I  might  have  understood  it." 

"  I  am  not  a  partisan,  and  I  never  ran 
wild  after  Grace  as  you  all  did;  but  I  like 
justice,  mamma." 
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"  I  hope  I  have  been  just,  find  I  don't 
think  I  heave  treated  her  ungenerously," 
said  Mrs.  Mildmay,  a  little  hurt. 

"  No,  mamma,  I  am  sure  you  were  very 
kind  to  her ;  only  you  can  never  approve  of 
Harold's  marrying  that  ^vretched,  helpless, 
sickly  Eunice,  whose  only  merit  is  money, 
whereas  her  cousin  had  every  merit  except 
that  one." 

"But,"  said  Lady  Mildmay,  turning  to 
her  daughter-in-law,  "  supposing,  after  all, 
Grace  should  love  Harold;  and  supposing 
this  should  prove  one  of  those  long-endur- 
ing attachments  which  cannot  be  broken; 
then,  surely,  if  Henry  Avere  convinced  of  the 
fact,  he  would  do  something  for  them?  He 
cannot  object  to  Grace  (except  on  account 
of  her  poverty),  and  yet  approve  of  Eunice 
for  his  son's  wife,  and  he  must  be  able  to 
do  more  for  Harold  than  he  does,  without 
feeling  any  inconvenience." 

"He  will  never  do  anything  for  Har- 
old,"   said    ]Mrs.    Mildmay,    speaking  more 
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hurriedly  than  was  her  wont,  "I  put  the 
case  to  him,  as  you  have  just  put  it  to  mc, 
only  the  other  day,  for  Harold's  sad  face 
made  my  heart  ache ;  but  he  answered,  that 
he  had  not  worked  that  his  son  might  be 
idle;  that  he  had  not  saved  in  order  that 
his  son  might  spend — and " 

"  And  ?"  asked  Lady  Mildmay, 

"  Well,  he  said,  even  if  Harold  should 
eventually  be  his  uncle's  heir,  he  would  not 
give  him  a  penny  beyond  his  present  allow- 
ance, since  he  had  not  toiled  and  slaved 
to  enrich  the  acres  that  had  never  been  his. 
It  is  not  delicate  to  say  this ;  but  I  want 
you  to  see  Avhat  foll}^  it  would  be  to  en- 
courage Harold  in  this  unfortunate  fancy." 

Lady  Mildmay  and  Sibyl  must  have 
felt  sufficiently  guilty  at  this  exordium,  but 
were  women  enous-h  not  to  show  it. 

Lady  Mildmay  was  silent  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  she  said,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  reflects,  "  I  imagine  George  will 
marry  again," 
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There  was  an  awkward  pause,  which 
Sibyl  broke  by  saying  cheerily,  "Well,  we 
all  agree  in  loving  Grace  and  pitying  Har- 
old, and  if  some  good  fairy  would  only 
conjure  up  a  fortune  for  them,  we  should 
all  be  very  happy,  I  daresay,  to  '  assist '  at 
the  wedding." 

"  Flattering  for  Grace,  if  she  could  hear 
you,"  said  Honoria. 

"But  she  doesn't;  and  if  she  did, 
she  would  not  feel  offended.  Meanwhile, 
mamma,  do  not  fret  about  Harold's  sad 
face.  Uncle  George  and  Henry  will  gallop 
some  spirit  into  him  before  the  wini.rr  is 
over,  and — " 

But  she  was  not  destined  to  finish 
her  sentence.  Somethino-  movino-  in  the 
grounds  had  cauaht  her  eye,  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  more,  several  pink  coats 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  o'atherino^  ^rloom 
coming  up  the  drive.  They  were  carrying 
something  ;  very  tenderly  and  gently  they 
seemed  to  move,  and  now  and  then  they 
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stopped.  Her  broken  sentence,  her  riveted 
gaze,  led  Honoria  to  rise  from  her  dark 
corner,  and  to  come  to  the  window.  Only- 
one  moment  she  looked  over  Sibyl's  pretty 
shoulder,  and  then  she  saw,  or  rather  di- 
vined, all.  The  next  instant  a  terrible  cry 
broke  from  Sibyl.  "  There  has  been  some 
accident,"  she  exclaimed;  "some  dreadful 
accident !"  she  repeated.  "  I  cannot  see  who 
it  is  they  are  carrying  ;  perhaps  it  is  young 
Leslie,  or  Thorold  Hornby — " 

But  Honoria  interrupted  her.  "  Move, 
Sibyl,"  she  said,  almost  harshly;  "it  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  speculate  upon  who  is 
hurt ;  they  will  want  hot  water,  bandages, 
a  bed.  Go  and  see  that  all  we  can  do 
is  done.  You  must  not  show  yourself 
below ;  you  would  only  be  in  the  way ;  and 
besides,  Henry  would  not  like  it.  But  I 
"will  run  down  the  back-stairs,  and  will  be 
here  again  directly."  Honoria  knew  that 
those  poor  women  had  more  to  lose  than 
she  had — two  sons  and  a  husband,  it  might 
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be  cither  of  these;  but  in  her  heart  she 
already  had  fixed  upon  whicli  of  the  three 
bad  come  to  grief;  and  thus  she  set  her 
sister  to  work,  lest  the  sad  terrible  truth 
should  Ijrcak  on  her  all  too  suddenly. 

She  stopped  a  moment  at  the  door. 

"  Don't  any  of  you  go  out,"  she  said. 
"  You  know  men  never  like  women  to  go 
where  suffering  is,  and  your  silks  and  satins 
would  irritate  the  patient  whoever  he  might 
l)e.  I,  in  my  stuff  dress,  shall  pass  unnoticed, 
or  they  will  take  me  for  a  housemaid." 
They  let  her  go.  Honoria  had  a  will  of  her 
own ;  people  generally  did  as  slie  told  them. 

Two  hours  later  Sibyl  knelt,  pale,  but 
tearless  and  composed,  by  her  husband's 
apparentl}'  lifeless  form.  The  two  countr}' 
doctors  desired  the  advice  of  some  London 
physician,  and  Harold  had  gone  down  to 
the  telegraph  office.  An  hour  later,  when 
he  came  back,  Ilonoria  met  him  in  the  hall. 
"  I  have  telegraphed  for  Sternfels,"  he  said; 
"  if  any  one  can  save  him,  he  can." 


CHAPTER  II. 


BUY  ONE  FOR  YOUR  SWEETHEART. 

[HE  telegram  had  been  brought 
to  Dr.  Sternfels  at  Grace's  lodg- 
ings. After  the  manner  of  his 
kind,  he  had  left  word  where  he  was  going  ; 
and  he  had  just  taken  off  his  greatcoat,  but 
had  scarcely  sat  down,  when  Mrs.  Boxer, 
opening  the  little  sitting-room  door,  said, 
"  Please,  sir,  here's  your  servant." 

The  quiet  trusty  German  servant  came 
in  and  gave  the  despatch  to  his  master,  who 
read  it,  and  then  looked  up  at  Grace. 

"  This  is  strange,"  he  said ;  "  your 
friends  have  sent  for  me.  I  must  be  oft 
at  once. — ■  Go  out,  Johann,  and  get  me  a 
Bradshaw ;  there  is  an  express  to  Wickham 
somewhere  about  eleven,  I  think." 
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Johann  went. 

Grace  looked  at  him.  She  "was  pale, 
but  she  said  very  quietly,  "  Who  is  ill?" 

The  Doctor  was  watching  her. 

"  There  has  been  an  accident,"  he  ans- 
wered, taking  out  his  watch,  and  making 
a  mental  calculation  as  to  the  time  it  would 
take  him  to  go  home  and  to  get  back  to  the 
station,  —  "  an  accident  in  the  field.  Why 
men  will  risk  in  this  way  the  lives  they  are 
so  wonderfully  anxious  about  on  other  oc- 
casions passes  my  comprehension.  But 
it's  a  question  of  education,  I  suppose,"  said 
the  Doctor  musing. 

"But  who — who  is — is  hurt?"  asked 
Grace  a  little  sharply. 

"Mr.  Somers.  He  is  more  than  hurt; 
he  seems  to  be  in  a  very  dangerous  con- 
dition." 

"Poor  Sibyl!  poor,  dear,  sweet  Sibyl!" 

Grace  burst  into  tears.  Dr.  Sternfels 
looked  at  her  curiously.  She  did  not 
observe   him;    she  would  at  that   moment 
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scarcely  have  noticed  it  if  he  had  stood 
upon  his  head,  save  that  the  position 
would  have  been  inappropriate  to  his  cha- 
racter and  to  the  circumstances. 

"  You  are  going  down  ;  I  will  go  too. 
I  may  be  of  some  good;  I  shall  be  ready  as 
soon  as  you  are,  and  I  will  meet  you  at  the 
station." 

She  spoke  as  a  woman  who  is  accustomed 
to  form  her  plans  and  act  upon  her  own 
judgment  speaks  ;  not  with  the  appealing 
deference  of  a  young  girl.  Dr.  Sternfels  re- 
marked the  change  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
displeasure,  and  made  a  note  of  it. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  go  to  Mrs.  Somers?" 
he  asked  ;  "  if  so,  I  should  advise  your 
writing  first ;  strangers  are  in  the  way  in 
the  house  of  sickness." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  Sibyl ;  but  I  should 
like  to  be  near  her  ;  she  was  always  so 
good,  so  loving  to  me,  that  I  cannot  bear 
to  seem  careless  in  this  hour  of  distress." 

"  I  think,  if  you  mean   to  go  to  Mrs. 
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Mildmay'.s,  you  should  still  write  first ; 
your  impulse  is  kind,  but  remember  she 
has  daughters  to  console  her;  and  a  son- 
in-law  is  not  like  a  son." 

Grace  reddened.  It  glanced  across 
her  mind  that  Dr.  Sternfels  perhaps  knew 
more  of  the  causes  of  her  leaving  Brook- 
side  than  he  chose  to  avow.  She  deter- 
mined that  from  her  he  should  know 
nothino-. 

"I  am  not  going  to  Mrs.  Mildmay's," 
she  said  ;  "I  am  going  to  Lady  Mildmay, 
at  Brook-end." 

"Very  persistent,"  thought  the  Doctor 
to  himself:  "there  is  somethin 2:  more  here 
than  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye;"  but 
Johann  coming  in  with  Bradshaw^  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  a  study  of  the  Wickham- 
shire  trains. 

"The  train  leaves  at  10.30,"  he  said; 
"  I  shall  be  at  Euston-square  at  10.20,  and 
will  take  your  ticket  for  you.  Is  there  any- 
thing else  I  can  do?" 
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"  JS'othing,  thank  you ;    but  would  you 
let  me — mio-ht  I  see  the  teleo;ram?" 

He  handed  it  to  her.  It  was  very 
short;  but  she  saw  enough  to  understand 
that  it  was  a  serious  case ;  and  she  saw  also 
that  the  despatch  was  "  from  Horace  Mild- 
may."  For  a  moment  she  hesitated  as  to 
whether  she  should  go  down  or  not.  Then 
she  told  herself  that  her  first  impulse  had 
been  the  right  one ;  that  she  need  not  see 
anything  of  Harold ;  that  she  could  return 
at  any  moment,  if  she  should  feel  that  she 
had  made  a  mistake  in  going ;  that  it  would 
be  a  proof  to  them  all  that  she  harboured 
no  malice  against  them  for  the  way  in  which 
she  had  been  treated.  Then  she  said,  think- 
ing aloud,  "I  will  go;  yes,  I  will  go." 

At  10.20  Max  Sternfels  and  his  servant 
drove  under  the  great  portico  at  Euston- 
square.  It  was  a  warm  soft  night,  and 
the  moon,  which  had  just  risen,  shone  out 
bright  and  clear.  Close  up  against  the 
letter-box,  amongst  the  porters  who  haunt 
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the  pavement  when  express  trains  are  soon 
to  start,  stood  a  wretched  half-clothed  girl, 
with  a  basket  of  autumn  violets  in  her 
hand.  She  offered  her  purple  blossoms  to 
the  passers-by ;  but  most  were  in  too  great 
haste,  or  too  preoccupied,  or  cared  too 
little  for  flowers,  to  pay  attention  to  her 
importunities.  Dr.  Sternfels  having  given 
his  servant  orders  to  get  the  tickets  and  se- 
cure places  for  himself  and  Miss  Hepburn, 
turned  into  the  open  air,  and  began  to  pace 
the  pathway  where  it  was  less  crowded  by 
travellers  and  railway  officials.  Pie  passed 
the  flower-girl  once  or  t^dce  as  he  walked 
up  and  down.  He  was  thinking  of  the  case 
to  which  he  had  been  called,  wondering 
whether  Grace  would  be  in  time,  thinking 
of  who  shall  say  what,  when  that  gaunt 
young  face  suddenly  interrupted  him.  He 
stopped  and  looked  at  the  girl;  those  sad 
eyes  in  the  thin  small  face,  a  certain 
something  in  the  anxious  strained  voice, 
arrested  his  attention. 
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"0  do  buy  one  bunch,  sir,"  she  said; 
"I  haven't  sold  one  to-night,  and  I  am  starv- 
ing; buy  one,  sir,  for  your  sweetheart." 

"  I  will  buy  a  bunch  of  violets,  if  you 
don't  ask  too  much  for  them,"  said  the 
practical  Doctor;  "but  I  have  no  sweet- 
heart, child." 

"  They  are  only  tAVopence,  sir." 

"  Then  give  me  two  bunches,  and  go 
home,"  said  the  Doctor,  dropping  sixpence 
into  the  girl's  hand ;  "  you  will  gain  more 
ill  than  good  standing  here;  and  people 
don't  buy  flowers  at  railway  stations  m 
England." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  young  anxi- 
ous voice,  and  the  wistful  haggard  eyes 
gleamed  for  a  moment  in  the  moonshine; 
"thank  you,  sir;  I'll  go  home  now." 

Grace  drove  up  at  the  same  moment. 
The  Doctor  gave  her  his  arm,  and  they 
walked  away  into  the  station  together. 
The  train  was  just  starting,  and  Dr.  Stern- 
fels  had  only  time  for  a  few  hurried  parting 
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directions  to  Johann,  when  they  steamed 
slowly  out  of  the  dimly-lighted  station,  be- 
tween the  high  brick  walls  and  long  rows 
of  stuccoed  houses,  past  suburban  villas 
and  extra-mural  cemeteries,  into  the  silent 
autumn  fields.  Grace  sat  very  quietly  look- 
ing out  of  window  at  the  white  tombstones 
and  the  almost  lealiess  trees;  at  the  silent 
little  cottages  dotted  down  here  and  there, 
the  moon  makmg  great  white  clouds  upon 
the  darkened  window-panes ;  at  the  sleeping 
villages,  and  sloping  green  fields,  and  spark- 
ling rivers  and  canals  ;  at  the  orphan  asy- 
lums and  idiot  asylums,  and  madhouses  and 
fever  hospitals  and  almshouses  that  we  have 
all  learned  to  know  so  Avell  on  our  railway 
journeys,  —  and  did  not  speak.  The  moon 
shone  on  her  face.  Max  Sternfels,  sitting 
opposite,  watched  her  without  speaking. 
He  felt  a  little  sore,  he  knew  not  why.  He 
told  himself  that  he  was  her  guardian,  and 
that  if  he  felt  an  interest  in  her,  it  was  onlj- 
because  duty  demanded  that  he  should  feel 
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that  interest.  Unconsciously  he  began  to 
do  that  little  abstruse  piece  of  arithmetic 
which  we  call  "putting  two  and  two  to- 
gether ;"  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
Grace  had  left  the  Mildmays  because  she 
and  Harold  were  in  love  with  each  other, 
and  that  she  was  o-oins;  down  there  now  to 
see  him,  though  she  might  argue  herself  into 
the  belief  that  j^ure  disinterested  friendship 
for  her  lover's  sister  alone  prompted  her  to 
make  the  journey. 

Then  Dr.  Sternfels  began  to  get  angr}^, 
and  to  tell  himself  that,  as  a  guardian,  he 
ought  to  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
all  these  circumstances,  and  that  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  exercise  his  authority 
more  evidently  in  future.  But  when  he 
looked  at  the  lovely  face  before  him,  his  aus- 
terity and  wrath  vanished.  As  for  Grace, 
she  Avas  reproaching  herself  for  feeling  so 
inexpressibly  happy,  when  she  was  bent  on 
so  sad  an  errand.  The  silence  and  softness 
and  brightness  of  the  ni":ht  had  made  her 
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silent,  soft,  and  bright.  Her  inner  being 
was  illumined  by  that  pure  calm  light 
which  seems  to  beam  we  know  not  why, 
we  ask  not  whence.  She  had  no  desire  to 
speak ;  she  did  not  even  wish  to  hear  Max 
Sternfels  speak;  she  was  with  him,  near 
him;  and  there  was  peace  and  calm  in  that 
thought,  though  they  were  rushing  through 
the  night  towards  sorrow  and  danger. 

Presently  they  stopped  at  a  station,  and 
Grace  spoke.  She  told  him  of  the  l)eau- 
tiful,  happy,  young  wife  he  was  going  to 
see ;  of  Mr.  Somers'  upright,  honourable, 
open  character;  of  their  children;  of  Lady. 
Mildmay. 

"  Mrs.  Mildmay  and  Honoria,"  she  said, 
"  you  know." 

He  observed  that  she  did  not  mention 
Harold. 

"Are  there  not,"  he  asked,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "any  gentlemen  in  the 
family  ?"  But  Grace  did  not  understand  or 
feel  the  hidden  thrust. 
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"0,  yes,"  she  said;  "there's  Sir  George, 
the  best  heart  in  the  world ;  and  Mr.  Mild- 
may;  and  his  son,  Mr.  Harold  Mildmay, 
whom  you  knew,  I  believe,  years  ago  in 
Germany,  and  who  always  speaks  of  you 
as  of  a  friend." 

"Don't  make  us  out  to  be  quite  patri- 
archs," said  the  Doctor  grimly. 

" No,"  answered  Grace  smiling;  "I  know 
that  bachelors  don't  like  being  classified  in 
that  way." 

"  Nor  such  desperate  friends.  I  am  twice 
Harold  Mildmay's  age." 

She  did  not  contradict  him.  It  might  be 
so.  She  had  never  thought  about  it.  She 
only  knew  that  she  loved  him,  and  wished 
that  they  might  so  travel  onwards  for  ever. 
But  the  moonlight  was  not  calmer  than  her 
face  as  she  answered  him. 

Suddenly  he  remembered  his  violets, 
and  taking  them  from  the  seat,  he  held  the 
little  fragrant  bunches  towards  her. 

"  0,"    said   Grace,    "  that    explains    the 
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scent  of  violets  which  has  been  puzzling  me 
ever  since  we  left  London.  How  delicious  ! 
Somehow  I  always  think  of  German}'  when 
I  see  violets ;  there  was  an  old  German 
town  where  we  once  lived,  and  there  on 
the  ramparts  was  a  bank,  which  in  the 
spring  was  always  covered  with  the  love- 
liest purple  carpet.  I  used  to  go  there  with 
my  dear  father  and  mother,  and  whilst  they 
sat  still  in  the  pure  bright  air,  I  used  to 
pick  my  little  basket  full." 

In  his  mind's  eye  Max  Sternfels  saw  the 
quaint  old  German  town,  with  its  planted 
and  peaceful  ramparts  and  deep  silent  moat, 
and  the  little  English  maiden  in  her  glee, 
and  the  wan  young  mother,  and  handsome 
tender  father.  He  still  held  the  violets 
towards  Grace,  but  she  did  not  take  them. 

"  Are  they  for  me?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  have  them." 

Then  he  remembered  the  little  flower- 
girl's  words,  "  Give  them  to  your  sweet- 
heart;" and  something  like  a  flush  mounted 
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to  his  brow,  whilst  his  heart  beat  a  little 
faster  than  was  its  wont. 

Grace  took  them.  She  held  them  to  her 
face,  and  drank  in  their  fragrance.  Years 
after,  when  they  lay  a  little  bundle  of 
withered  stalks  before  her,  the  same  pang,, 
half  pain,  half  pleasure,  shot  through  her 
heart,  as  on  this  night,  when  the  fields  and 
the  trees  and  the  houses  were  flying  past, 
and  she  put  out  her  hand  for  the  flowers, 
and  felt  they  were  given  unknowingly. 

Alas,  poor  Grace !  you  were  very  near 
to  your  happiness  that  night — very,  very 
near,  without  knowing  it. 

But  it  was  soon  to  end. 

As  they  steamed  into  Wickham  a  leaden^ 
Aveight  fell  on  Grace's  heart.  The  train, 
stopped.  Harold  Mildmay  came  to  the  car- 
riaoe-door  at  once. 

a 

"Thank  God  you  are  come!"  he  said  to- 
Max  Sternfels.     "  My  ^^oor  sister  is  watch- 
ing most  anxiously  for  your  arrival;  but  I 
fear  there  is  no  hope." 
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He  could  not  see  Grace,  for  the  Doctor 
stood  at  the  door. 

"  One  moment,"  he  said,  "  and  I  will  be 
with  you." 

Then,  as  he  got  out,  he  turned  and 
offered  his  hand  to  Grace.  "  I  must  see 
Miss  Hepburn  into  a  fly,"  he  said;  "  I  will 
follow  you  in  a  moment." 

If  he  had  doubted — seeing  Harold's  face 
in  the  moonlio-ht — he  doubted  no  lon^'cr. 
It  was  with  a  feeling  akin  to  satisfaction 
that  he  handed  Grace  into  her  "fly,"  and 
saw  her  drive  off  in  a  contrary  direction. 

But  Grace  could  not  be  cruel  or  un- 
womanly, even  to  please  her  guardian. 

"0,  Mr.  Mildmay!"  she  said,  "I  am 
so  grieved,  so  unhappy  for  Mrs.  Somers, 
for  dear  Sibyl !  She  cannot  listen  to  mess- 
ages, or  I  would  beg  you  to  give  her  my 
love ;  but  I  entreat,  if  I  can  be  of  any  use, 
that  I  may  be  sent  for." 

"  Come,"  said  the  Doctor  gruffly  ;  "  my 
patient  is  waiting." 
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Alas,    alas,    poor   Grace!    the   mischief 
of  those   few  words  was  never  to  be  re- 


paired. 


CHAPTER  III. 

NOTHING  BUT  DEATH  KILLS. 

iT  "was  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hunting  season  that  poor  Mr.  Somers 


met  with  his  terrible  accident. 

When  his  father-in-law  heard  of  his  cri- 
tical state,  he  only  observed  to  ^Irs.  Mild- 
mav  that  the  settlements  were  all  rio-ht ; 
and  when  Mrs.  Mildmay,  with  a  natural 
sio-h  of  reo;ret  for  her  child's  future,  said 
"Poor  Sibyl,"  he  turned  uj^on  her,  and 
reproached  her  for  not  acknowledging  his 
prudence  and  foresight  in  this  matter  of  the 
settlements. 

Those  were  rather  dreary  da}s  for  Mrs. 
Mildmay,  and  she  not  unfrequently  went 
over  to  Brook-end,  in   order    to  gather  a 
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little  consolation  and  refreshment,  if  tliat 
were  possible,  at  Lady  Mildmay's  hands. 
She  had  been  so  used  to  a  house  full  of 
young  people,  that  her  present  solitude  fell 
heavily  upon  her.  Her  husband  had  never 
been  wont  to  o-ather  his  womankind  about 
him ;  and  Mrs.  Mildmay  felt  no  very  strong- 
temptation  to  invade  the  sanctity  of  his  re- 
tn-ement ;  for  in  those  days  he  had  generally 
a  sneer  or  a  snarl  for  one  or  other  of  his  oiF- 
sprmg,  and  seemed  to  think  Sibyl,  as  well  as 
Harold,  deserved  blame  rather  than  pity  for 
her  trouble.  Honoria  remained  steadily 
hy  her  sister,  proving  herself  a  deft  and 
admu'able  nurse,  and  carrying  out  all  Dr. 
Sternfels'  injunctions  with  most  praise- 
worthy exactitude.  Harold  had  also  taken 
up  his  permanent  abode  at  the  Elms ;  so 
only  Minnie  and  Winnie  were  left  behind, 
in  a  very  bad  temper  at  having  lost 
Grace,  and  secretly  rebellious  at  the  pa- 
ternal dictum  which  they  supposed  to 
have  driven  her  forth.     A  drooping,  lim[). 
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yellow -visaged  little  woman,  with  liver- 
coloured  ringlets  and  green  eyes,  had  come 
to  supply  Miss  Hepburn's  place ;  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  tmns  were  by  no 
means  amiable  to  their  new  governess. 

Mr.  ]\Iildmay  had  made  a  terribly  vrry 
face,  as  if  she  disagreed  with  him,  when  he 
first  saw  her;  the  twins  observed  the  gri- 
mace, and  secretly  pinched  each  other  vnth 
sympathetic  fingers  beneath  the  table.  Mrs. 
Mildmay,  in  answer  to  his  objections  to  the 
poor  sere  little  woman's  appearance,  said, 
rather  snappishly  for  her,  "  AVe  have  tried 
the  other  thing,  and  I  understood  you  to 
say  you  wished  for  no  more  handsome 
jTOvernesses.  Xow  ]\[iss  Baxter,  without 
being  plain,  is — " 

"  My  dear,  you  have  no  aesthetic  feel- 
ings." 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Mildmay ;  ''  but  I  have 
a  son." 

Her  husband  looked  at  her  and  smiled ; 
she  was  quite  unconscious  that  her  words 
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were  tinged  with,  a,  certain  spice  of  epigram- 
matic hmnour,  and  failed  to  observe  the 
gleam  in  Mr.  jNIildmay's  e3^e. 

Very  often  a  sort  of  soreness  came  over 
Mrs.  Mildmay  wlien  she  went  to  Brook-end, 
and  saw  how  completely  Grace  had  become 
a  child  of  the  house.  She  felt  jealous  and 
fearful  of  mischief,  and  said  to  herself  that 
none  of  her  children  had  ever  been  thus 
made  much  of  bv  their  o-randmother.  And 
yet  Lady  Mildmaj^  could  not  be  accused  of 
making  what  is  called  a  ''  fuss  "  with  Grace. 
She  treated  her  ^vith  that  perfect  easy  fami- 
liarity which  is  either  the  result  of  long 
habit  or  of  complete  harmony  and  sym- 
pathy. Grace  came  and  went  like  a  bird 
of  passage,  as  cheerful  and  as  free.  Some- 
times she  was  drawing  upstairs,  sometimes 
sorting  Lady  Mildmay' s  wools,  sometimes 
readino;  aloud,  sometimes  cuttino;  flowers  in 
the  conservatory,  or  taking  a  brisk  consti- 
tutional up  and  down  the  terrace  whilst 
her  kind  old  friend  dozed  by  the  fire. 

VOL.  III.  D 
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Harold  did  not  "o  to  Brook-end.  He 
did  not  Avisli  to  drive  Grace  out  into  the 
wintry  weather ;  and  he  knew  that  the  time 
had  not  yet  come  for  rene^ving  his  suit.  So 
he  wrote  to  his  grandmother  something  to 
this  effect,  and  then  the  dear  old  lady  felt 
herself  able  for  the  first  time  to  enter  into 
all  the  unalloyed  pleasure  of  Grace's  visit. 
As  for  Grace  herself,  she  often  talked  of 
taking  flight;  then  Lady  Mildmay  would 
reproach  her  with  being  so  soon  tired  of 
her  dull  house  and  monotonous  life  ;  and 
Grace  would  kiss  the  dear  old  lady's  hand, 
and  beg  her  not  to  be  cruel,  and  promise 
she  would  not  talk  of  going  yet. 

"  For,  you  see,  I  need  some  young  lively 
companion,  my  dear.  I  have  often  thought 
of  advertising  for  some  young  lady  to  come 
and  live  with  me,  and  write  my  letters,  and 
sort  my  wools,  and  read  to  me  as  you  do. 
But  who  would  bury  themselves  with  such 
a  stupid  old  woman?  Xo  one  but  my 
sweet  Grace,  who  has  the  most  charitable 
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loving  heart  in  tlie  world.  So  you  must 
have  pity  upon  me  a  little  longer,  my  clear, 
until  I  can  look  about  for  the  young  person 
I  want." 

Thus  it  was  finally  arranged  that  Grace 
should  remain  through  the  winter  with  Lady 
Mildmay.  There  was  once  some  sort  of 
feeble  effort  on  her  friend's  part  to  allude  to 
some  kind  of  pecuniary  arrangement ;  but 
she  bungled  sadly  over  the  matter,  and  her 
sweet  old  cheeks  blushed  like  those  of  a  girl 
of  eighteen. 

Grace  laughed,  and  kissed  her  hand. 

"Dear  Lady  Mildmay,"  she  said,  "don't 
let  us  spoil  our  delightful  relationship  by 
exchanging  coin.  I  am  quite  rich.  I  only 
want  a  home;  and  if  I  were  to  tell  you 
how  much  money  I  have,  you  would  intro- 
duce me  to  the  county  as  an  heiress." 

On  the  nio;ht  of  Grace's  arrival  at  Brook- 
end,  Lady  Mildmay  was  talking  to  her  faith- 
ful friend  Mdlle.  Viro-inie,  whilst  Sir  Georore 
nodded  over  his  port  below.     They  natur- 
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ally  spoke  at  first  of  Mr.  Somers'  accident ; 
hut  then  the  conversation  had  veered  round 
again,  and  Lad}-  Mildmay  said,  sighing 
deeply,  "  But  are  you  sure  —  do  not  be 
angry,  my  good  Yirginie  —  are  you  sure 
that  it  was  he  you  saAV  the  first  time  ?  Do 
tell  me  about  it  again." 

"  I  had  just  come  from  Fortnum  and 
Mason's,  miladi,  and  was  passing  through 
Burlington-arcade  to  get  to  Bond-street, 
when  I  thought  I  would  step  in  and  have 
a  little  end  of  conversation  with  a  compa- 
triote  of  mine  en  2'>cissant.  She  is  a  fleur- 
iste,  madame;  and  as  I  stood  talking  to 
her    and    looking    out    into    the    arcade, 

"  You  saw  him?" 

"  But  certainly  I  saw  hiuL  He  Avas 
talking  to  another  gentleman.   They  walked 

"  0,  Yirginie,  why  did  you  not  follow 
him  ?" 

"  At   first    I  was    too   bewildered,   too 
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stunned.  Then,  when  I  ran  to  look,  he 
Avas  gone." 

"  Yirginie,  do  you  thmk  —  did  he  look 
—  tell  me  truly,  did  he  look  —  poor?" 

The  terrible  Avord  came  out  with  a  sort 
of  sob.    Virginie  looked  at  her  mistress. 

"  There  are  worse  miseres  than  poverty, 
inadame." 

"I  know;  but,  0  dear,  Virginie,  think, 
if  you  had  a  son,  how  you  would  feel!" 

"  Madame  must  not  demand  impossi- 
bilities of  me,"  replied  Virginie  with  a  grim 
smile.  "  I  cannot  imagine  to  myself  such 
sentiments;  but  I  do  not  think  he  looked 
poor.  I  only  regarded  his  face,  it  is  true ; 
but  it  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  that  of  one 
who  suiFers.  But  after  all,  madame,  in  this 
world,  we  cannot  all  live  au  iwemier  etagey 

"  No,  no ;  and  yet,  Virginie,  if  you 
could  have  only  brought  me  some  certain 
tidings  of  him,  I  should  have  been  more 
content;  it  is  this  incertitude  that  kills." 

"Ah,  madame,  nothing  but  death  kills!" 
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But  just  then  the  wheels  of  Grace's  fly 
were  heard  through  the  still  autumn  night ; 
and  a  few  minutes  later,  Lad}-  ]\Iildmay 
held  Grace  in  her  arms. 

"  It  was  like  you,  my  dear,  to  forgive 
us  all,  and  only  remember  our  distress. 
Poor  Sibyl  will  know  how  to  be  grateful, 
when  this  heavy  blow  allows  her  to  feel." 

And  so  the  two  friends  went  down 
to  the  cheerful  drawing-room,  where  Sir 
George  brisked  up  after  his  post-prandial 
nap,  and  welcomed  Grace  in  his  simple 
hearty  manner ;  thinking  in  his  o'^nii  mind, 
as  he  looked  at  her  face  m  the  glow  of  the . 
wood  fire,  that  Harold  was  no  such  fool, 
after  all. 

Virginie  might  possibly  have  been  jeal- 
ous of  Grace;  but  she  rejoiced  in  anything 
that  could  distract  her  mistress's  thoughts 
from  the  one  all-engrossing  subject.  To' 
Sir  George,  Lady  Mildmay  said  nothing 
of  his  younger  brother's  appearance  in 
England ;    but   to   Grace   she   finally  told 
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her  story,  and  received  such  a  full  measure 
of  sympathy  as  satisfied  the  desires  of  her 
poor  aching  heart. 

The  days  2:>assed  slowly  in  that  sick 
chamber,  where  the  sorrow- stricken  young- 
wife  sat,  looking  out  on  the  wintry  world 
with  saddened  fixed  gaze.  Now  and 
then  she  would  glance  towards  the  bed; 
and  when  Honoria  left  the  room  she  would 
spring  up,    and  cast   her  arms   about  the 

motionless  form  that  lay  so  awfully  still 
there,  and  would  bury  her  poor  face  in  the 
pillows,  and  sob  and  wail.  Dr.  Sternfels 
could  not  leave  his  London  practice  alto- 
gether ;  so  he  came  and  went,  and  the 
country  doctors  were  his  very  obedient 
humble  servants,  and  watched  the  case  in 
his  absence.  Harold  sat  alone  in  the  librar)  , 
and  thought  of  Grace  and  Brook-end,  and 
determined,  as  soon  as  his  brother-in-law 
should  be  better,  to  take  some  steps  to- 
wards a  more  active  life.  It  is  a  strange 
but   no    uncommon   state  of  thinirs   for   a 
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30uiig  man  of  good  family,  surrounded  by  all 
the  appliances  of  wealth,  clothed  in  pui'ple 
and    fine    lineii,    and    faring    sumptuously 
every  day,    to  find   himself  in   a  state  of 
ntter   and   complete    dependence ;    having 
nothing  of  his  o^\ai,  and  being  nothing  of 
himself  but   a  very  fine  gentleman  in  his 
way,  on  an  allowance  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred a-year,  for  which  he  has  to  thank  the  li- 
berality of  a  complaisant  father  or  an  accom- 
modating uncle.     Such  young  men  seldom 
have  more  than  a  few  shillings  ready -money 
(and  it  is  fortunate  if  the  accommodatmg 
disposition  of  some  friendly  Hebre^v    ha\  e 
not  supplied  them  with  even  that  modest 
amount  of  loose  cash)  ;  yet  they  wear  ex- 
pensive clothes,  smoke  the  best  cigars,  are 
irreproachable  as  to  gloves  and  boots,  fault- 
less in  hats  and  umbrellas,  and  curious  as 
to  studs  and  jewelry.     They  never  give  pre- 
sents, but  they  are  always  in  debt.     They 
arrive  at  their  clubs  in  a  hansom,  whilst 
they  know  that  then-  fathers  are  enduring 
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agonies  in  an  omnibus,  nay,  probably  at 
that  very  moment  toiling  to  make  the 
money  which  they  find  it  so  easy  to  spend 
when  made.  They  are  to  be  seen  lan- 
guidly stepping  along  the  Park  m  the 
afternoon,  with  companions  as  inane  as 
themselves;  but  they  always  have  ready- 
money  enough  to  wear  an  expensive  flower 
in  their  coat,  and  to  pay  for  a  stall  at  the 
theatre  or  opera.  Take  them  out  of  their 
stupid,  mindless  daily  routine,  and  tell  them 
that  money  is  no  longer  forthcoming,  but 
tliat  they  must  work  for  their  living,  in- 
stead of  dawdling  aivay  their  existence, 
and  helpless  surprise  will  paralyse  them. 
Such  young  men  are  perhaps  rather  to  be 
pitied  than  blamed.  Their  parents  must 
surely  deserve  more  of  censure  for  hav- 
ing brought  up  such  objectless,  useless  cum- 
l)erers  and  loiterers,  without  an  object 
in  life  worthy  of  being  so  called.  The 
stupid  vanity  of  hundreds  of  silly  weak  m.o- 
thers,  and  the  mistaken  liberality  of  peace- 
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loving  fathers,  has  ruined  many  a  young 
nmii,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  ruin 
many  more,  as  long  as  the  world  wags  on 
in  the  old  artificial  way. 

Harold  Mildmay,  sitting  in  the  silent 
lijjrary,  chewed  the  cud  of  many  a  bitter 
reflection  as  he  ruminated  on  his  state  of 
helplessness  and  dependence.  He  recog- 
nised the  mischief  and  the  mistake  of  such 
a  life  as  his,  and  he  was  disposed  in  his 
gloomier  moments  to  envy  the  men  he  saw 
hediiinir  and  ditchin^;  in  the  meadows,  as 
having  at  least  been  taught  to  earn  their 
daily  bread.  It  was  some  relief  to  him  to 
sit  with  Max  Sternfels  in  the  cheerful 
dinino'-room  when  the  Doctor  came  down, 
and  to  talk  to  him  of  old  times. 

The  Doctor,  who  had  seen  Harold's  face 
of  surprise  and  joy  as  he  caught  sight  of 
Grace  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival,  Avas 
fairly  puzzled.  He  was,  however,  deter- 
mined to  know  the  truth,  and  find  out 
whether    these    two    young    people   were 
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really  engaged,  and,  if  so,  to  give  his  ward 
a  good  scolding  for  deceiving  her  guar- 
dian. He  had  pnt  down  Grace's  eagerness 
for  Brook-end  as  another  name  for  her  de- 
sire to  see  her  betrothed;  yet,  as  far  as  he 
could  tell,  they  had  not  met  since,  and 
Grace  had  certainly  never  been  to  the 
house,  or  he  would  have  heard  of  it.  But 
the  very  next  day,  as  he  and  Harold  were 
standing  beneath  the  portico  smoking  an 
early  cigar,  Lady  Mildmay's  carriage  drove 
up,  and  Grace's  face  looked  out.  She 
blushed  vividly  as  the  two  gentlemen  came 
up  to  the  door.  The  wise  Doctor,  observ- 
ing the  blush,  put  it  down  to  Harold's 
account ;  Harold  contented  himself  with 
feasting  his  eyes,  and  keeping  in  tlie  back- 
ground. She  pleaded  hard  to  see  Sibyl, 
but  Dr.  Sternfels  would  not  allow  it ;  it 
would  only  do  harm,  he  said,  and  lead  to 
crying  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  Sibyl 
was  already  nervous  and  weak  enough. 
"  I  am  afraid  you  are  disappointed,"  he 
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Huicl,  as  the  smiles  and  the  sudden  bloom 
faded  from  Grace's  face. 

"  Yes,  I  am  disappointed."  She  thought 
him  harsh  and  severe,  and  was  chilled. 

He  put  her  short  manner  down  to  quite 
other  causes;  and  so  Grace  drove  away, 
feeling  hurt  and  wounded,  and  for  the  first 
time  perhaps  in  her  life  disposed  to  find 
some  fiaw  or  blemish  in  her  idol. 

A  few  evenings  later,  Harold  told  the 
history  of  his  love  to  Max  Sternfels.  He 
spoke  long  and  well,  and  begged  that  the 
guardian  would  not  frown  on  his  suit.  Dr. 
Sternfels  listened  attentively :  he  never 
asked  what  Grace's  answer  had  been  to 
tliis  impassioned  young  man  ;  that  he  took 
for  granted.  Xow  and  then  a  flush  passed 
oxer  his  brow,  and  once  or  twice  he  got  up 
;iud  walked  round  the  room,  shaking  him- 
self a  trifle  impatiently ;  but  beyond  this  he 
gave  no  token  of  weariness  or  disapproval. 

At  last,  Avhen  Harold  had  talked  hmi- 
self  out,  the   Doctor  stopped    before    him. 
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and  holding  out  his  hand  to  the  agitated 
young  man,  he  said  simply,  "Any  man  might 
be  proud  to  win  and  wear  her;  I  will  not 
oppose  your  suit." 

Harold  grasped  the  proffered  hand,  and 
thanked  him  warmly.  "  How  can  I  repa}' 
you?"  he  asked. 

"  By  listening  with  equal  patience  to  my 
love-story,  when  I  come  to  tell  it,"  said  the 
Doctor,  leaving  the  room. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LADY  :MILDMAY  KISSES  HER. 

I^T  •was  a  still  autuinii  day.  Mrs. 
Mildma}'  was  seated  by  the  drawing- 
room  fire;  but  the  windows  were 
open,  and  ]\Ir,  Mildmay,  secure  from  in- 
terruption (for  the  children  Avere  at  their 
lessons,  and  there  had  been  a  rather  unusual 
flow  of  visitors  during  the  forenoon,  all 
anxious  for  news  of  Mr.  Somers,  and  full  of 
sympathy  and  condolence),  was  pacing  the 
terrace.  In  country  communities,  an  acci- 
dent, a  death,  a  wedding,  a  birth,  a  scandal, 
or  a  funeral,  are  of  immense  importance. 
They  form  topics  for  conversation  (not 
always  such  an  easy  art  in  the  country), 
and  every  one  is  in  a  delightful  state  of 
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horror,  S3'mpathy,  pleasure,  wonder,  or  in- 
credulity selon.  ]Mr.  Somers  had  suddenly, 
on  the  strength  of  his  accident,  become 
popular,  whereas  he  had  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  simply  inoffensive. 

Mr.  Mildmay  had  sat,  as  was  his  wont, 
upstairs  in  his  luxurious  den  throughout 
the  forenoon,  whence  he  could  command  a 
view  of  the  coming  and  parting  guests — 
not  one  of  whom  he  thought  it  his  duty 
either  to  welcome  or  to  speed — and  had 
amused  himself  by  sneering  at  the  vulgar 
curiosity  of  the  country-folk.  But  now 
he  had  descended  to  the  terrace,  and  was 
slowly  pacing  the  walk  in  front  of  the 
drawin2:-room  windows,  lookino-  now  and 
then  at  his  paintings  and  treasures  as  he 
passed  to  and  fro,  and  with  a  certain  epi- 
curean enjoyment  of  the  picture  of  wealth, 
comfort,  and  refinement  within,  as  exem- 
plified by  paintings  and  books,  rare  china, 
carvings,  bronzes  and  statuettes,  lounging- 
chairs,  and  the  handsome,  placid,  prosper- 
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ous-lookino;  matron  on  the  hearth-ruo-,  -witli 
her  still  pretty  feet  half  buried  in  its  soft 
depths,  and  her  fair  white  hands  resting' 
quietly  on  her  lap. 

Suddenly,  just  as  Mr.  Mildmay  turned 
and  cast  one  of  those  looks  of  calm  enjoy- 
ment on  these  possessions,  a  most  curious 
scene  met  his  eyes.  A  footman  threw  open 
the  dra-sving-room  door,  and  announced  visi- 
tors, whose  names  were  lost,  however,  amonir 
the  heavy  curtains,  soft  carpets,  and  mani- 
fold fauteuUs  and  loimges.  But  the  ex- 
pression of  his  wife's  face  arrested  ^Ir. 
Mildmay's  steps  imconsciously,  as  he  was 
prepared  to  move  away.  Wonder,  bewil- 
derment, incredulity,  surprise,  even  confu- 
sion, were  all  depicted  upon  her  counten- 
ance, as  a  lady,  graceful,  elegant,  fashion- 
able, and  absolutely  beautiful,  advanced  to- 
wards her,  and  seized  her  hand  with  some- 
thing very  like  affusion.  The  beautiful  lad\- 
was  folloAved  by  a  handsome  sunburnt 
man  of  middle  age,  with  the  brightest  blue 
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eyes  in  the  world,  and  the  kuidhest  smile 
imaginable.  Mrs.  Miklmay  appeared  to  lay 
her  hand  with  more  confidence  in  his  broad, 
honest,  ontstretched  palm  than  she  had 
done  in  the  lithe  fino;ers  of  his  beantiful 
wife.  But  the  lovely,  graceful,  perfumed 
lady  had  already  glided  past  her,  and  was 
at  the  window.  "  How  are  you,  Mr.  Mild- 
may?"  she  said  in  a  sweet  voice.  "Ah, 
you  do  not  recognise  me  ?  Well,  I  should 
have  known  you  anywhere.  I  never  forget 
old  friends."  Then  turning  to  Mrs.  Mild- 
may,  she  added  sweetly,  "  for  your  husband 
and  I  are  very  old  friends,  you  know." 

Mr.  Mildmay  understood  all  at  a  glance, 
or  thought  he  did.  He  had  been  for  the 
space  of  a  minute  and  a  half  really  very 
much  surprised ;  and  as  he  had  not  been 
surprised  for  more  than  thirty  years,  he 
found  the  sensation  had  all  the  charm  of 
novelty ;  and  besides,  being  thus  greeted  by 
so  lovely  a  lady  could  scarcely  be  called 
other  than  an  agreeable  surprise. 

VOL.  III.  E 
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"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Frank," 
he  said,  advancing  towards  the  bronzed 
blue-eyed  gentleman,  who  stood  by  his 
wife ;  "  but  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  take  us  b}' 
surprise  in  this  way." 

"Ah,  but  surprises  are  so  charmhigl" 
said  his  lovely  sister-in-law.  "  AVe  have 
just  been  surprising  Lady  Mildmay;  it  will 
be  the  regret  of  my  life  that  I  have  made 
her  acquaintance  so  late ;  and  that  delight- 
ful Mademoiselle  Yirginie  too !" 

Mr.  Mildmay  looked  at  her  aghast.  Was 
this  the  poor  Jeanie  who  had  fallen  at  his 
feet  like  one  lifeless  so  many  years  ago? 
and  now — she  was  patronising  his  mother ! 
Mrs.  JMildmay,  who  knew  but  little  of  Mrs. 
Frank  ]\Iildmay's  history  (and  that  little  her 
husband's  version),  drew  back,  resolved 
to  be  silent  and  look  on. 

"  And  what  did  my  mother  say?"  asked 
her  second  son. 

"0,  she  did  not  say  much.  She  wept 
on  Frank's  neck,  just  like  that  part  in  the 
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Bible,  you  know" — (but  he  didn't)  ;  "  and 
then  Mademoiselle  Yirginie  came,  and  when 
Frank  shook  hands  with  her,  she  began  to 
cry  too;  so  then  he  was  obliged  to  kiss  her; 
and  at  first  she  was  quite  indignant,  and 
called  him  an  ecolier ;  but  then  she  beo;an 
to  cry  again,  and  said,  '  Monsieur  Frank  had 
la  memoir e  des  hons  canirs.''  " 

"And  then?" 

"  0,  then  they  both  begged  my  par- 
don— thousfh  I  can't  imao'ine  what  for — can 
you?  and  Lady  Mildmay  kissed  me  again, 
and  Frank  pretended  to  be  jealous;  and 
then  a  beautiful  girl  came  in,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  us,  and  everything  began  once 
more." 

"My  mother  must  indeed  have  been 
surprised,''  said  Mr,  Mildmay  a  little  stiffly. 

"  Well,  she  was,  and  she  was  not.  It 
seems  that  Mademoiselle  Virginie  saw 
Frank  months  ago  in  London;  and  she 
came  home  and  told  Lady  Mildmay,  and 
was  sent  forth  again  to  look  for  him;  but 
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i)t'  course  he  couldn't  be  found;  :uk1  all 
the  time  he  was  in  treaty  for  this  house; 
nnd  Ave  made  inquiries,  and  found  you  were 
all  well ;  so  I  begged  Frank  to  let  us  keep 
dark  until  we  came  down,  as  it  would  be  so 
delightful  to  surprise  you  all!" 

If  ]Mr.  Mildmay  Avinced,  it  was  not  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  Frank  only  looked  at 
liis  beautiful  wife,  and  smiled.  "  So, you  see," 
he  said,  as  she  stopped  for  want  of  breath, 
''the  prodigal  has  come  home  at  last.'' 

"  NoAv  that  is  not  fair,  Frank !  there 
need  be  no  feeding  on  husks ;  for  the  beauty 
of  it  is,"  said  his  wife,  turning  to  the  still  si- 
lent Mrs.  Mildmay,  "we  are  really  very  Avell- 
ofF  indeed.  I  ahvays  told  Frank  aa'C  Avould 
jiot  come  home  until  Ave  Avere  rich,  and  I 
Avas  rijrht.  One  is  never  so  welcome,  not 
even  amongst  the  most  affectionate  rela- 
tives, Avith  empty  pockets  as  Avith  full  ones. 
( )f  course  Frank  Avorked  hard  in  the  colo- 
nies; but  he  had  some  first-rate  introduc- 
tions :  the  old  bankers  he  Avas  once   with 
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helped  him,  and  I  was  determined  not  to 
be  a  burden  to  him:  I  gave  concerts,  and 
they  were  a  complete  success.  Nobody 
thought  the  worse  of  me  for  it ;  and  every- 
body visited  us.  Of  course  Frank's  good 
old  name  and  business  connections  were 
the  best  possible  introduction.  He  had  no 
other  capital.  As  for  me,  'my  face'  and 
my  voice  were  '  my  fortune.'  But  I  left  off 
sino-ino-  as  soon  as  we  had  enouo-h  to  li^e 
decently,  for  Frank  never  liked  it ;  only  I 
was  too  obstinate  for  him." 

She  looked  at  her  husband  as  she  spoke, 
and  his  e5^es  beamed  kindly  upon  her.  So 
she  liad  been  a  public  singer,  after  all !  Mrs. 
Mildmay  congratulated  herself  on  Honoria's 
absence  and  Sibyl's  cares.  The  situation 
was  really  compromising ;  but  she  felt 
that  it  behoved  her  to  speak  a  few  words, 
if  only  for  courtesy's  sake. 

"  And  where  are  you  living  ?"  she 
asked. 

"  Yes !  that  is  so  delightful  too  !    \sq 
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have  taken  the  rectory  for  six  months,  and 
are  sroino:  to  look  about  in  the  neio-hbourhood 
for  a  suitable  house.  Frank  does  not  wish 
to  be  far  distant  from  his  mother  after  so 
many  years'  separation.  It  was  most  amus- 
ing when  we  told  Lady  Mildmay  where  we 
were ;  and  that  quaint  old  Yirginie  almost 
began  to  quarrel  with  her  for  having  sent 
her  up  to  London  to  look  for  Frank,  while 
all  the  time  he  was  to  ])e  found  so  near 
home.  '  It  proves,  madame,'  she  said,  'that 
we  are  very  bete  to  look  all  around,  and 
just  forget  the  corner  which  is  behind  us.' " 

Everybody  laughed,  even  Mrs.  ]\lildmay, 
whose  barometer  had  fallen  considerably  at 
the  idea  of  the  permanent  neighbourhood  of 
these  colonial  relatives ;  and  Jeanie,  elated 
by  the  success  of  her  narrative,  laughed  too. 

No  one  would  have  imagined  that  these 
people  had  been  in  disgrace  for  half  a  life- 
time. Frank  looked  as  free  and  open  as 
his  name.  As  for  Jeanie,  she  was  perfectly 
natural,  and  spoke  of  their  former  poverty 
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and  present  riches  in  an  equally  indifferent 
manner,  without  shame  and  without  ela- 
tion, as  mere  matters  of  fact,  which  her 
close  relationship  to  those  present  war- 
ranted her  mentioning. 

Mrs.  Mildmay,  beginning  to  doubt  whe- 
ther she  had  not  been  wrong  in  thinking 
the  worst  of  her,  felt  instinctively  that 
a  woman  like  this  could  not  be  easily  "  put 
•down,"  She  was  not  loud,  or  intrusive,  or 
unpleasant  in  her  talk.  She  was  simply 
natural;  a  little  excited,  iDut  excited  by 
feelings  so  pure  and  praiseworth}^,  that  it 
would  have  been  a  harsh  critic  indeed 
who  could  have  judged  her  pretty  volubil- 
ity severely.  And  then,  how  marvellously 
pretty  she  was !  Indeed  she  was  far  more 
than  pretty,  though  I  don't  know  that  her 
features,  taken  separately,  would  justify  me 
in  saying  (as  I  see  I  have  done)  that  she 
was  positively  beautiful.  And  yet  every 
one  thought  her  so,  and  this  is  surely  some 
proof.     She  had  the  sweetest,  richest  voice; 
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and,  though  she  was  past  fort}',  a  clear, 
healthy,  fresh  skhi,  that  spoke  of  an  irre- 
proachable digestion,  perfect  animal  organi- 
sation, and  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  cold 
water. 

She  was  tall  and  graceful,  and  luid  a 
high-hrod  air  al)out  her,  which  gave  an 
irresistible  charm  to  all  she  said  and  did, 
to  every  turn  of  her  head  or  movement  of 
her  hands.  She  was  fashionably  dressed, 
in  perfect  taste,  and  was  yet  picturesque 
and  original-looking,  striking  you  as  being- 
different  from  any  other  person  you  had 
ever  seen.  She  had  all  the  assured  man- 
ners of  good-breeding,  with  a  pretty  pla}- 
fulness  of  her  own  that  was  quite  bc- 
^dtcliino-.  One  could  as  soon  have  sneered 
at  a  child  as  have  sneered  at  Jeanie  Mild- 
may  ;  and  yet,  pcrhaj)s,  still  less  easil}' 
have  taken  a  liberty  with  her.  She  spoke 
of  her  unknown  nieces,  of  Mr.  Somers,  and 
of  Sil)yl's  beautiful  boy,  of  Sir  George's 
kind  welcome,  and  of  Harold  and  the  twins. 
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and  of  the  pleasure  it  would  be  to  her  and 
her  husband  to  settle  down  quietly  among 
their  relatives.  At  length  they  rose  to 
go;  and  as  Mrs.  ]\Iildmay  shook  hands  with 
her,  a  kindlier  feeling  arose  in  that  placid 
matron's  heart  than  had  hitherto  had  place 
there.  She  murmured  something  indis- 
tinctly about  going  to  the  rectory  soon ; 
and  Frank  hearing  it,  said  cheeril}^,  "  Yes ; 
we  must  be  good  neighbours;  one  learns 
to  value  home-ties  and  a  thickly-populated 
country,  after  being  so  many  years  in  the 
colonies," 

But  when  they  were  gone,  Mrs.  Mild- 
may  felt  that  it  behoved  her  to  speak  a 
few  serious  words  to  her  husband.  He  was 
still  in  the  drawing-room ;  so  she  attacked 
him  at  once. 

"What  is  to  be  done,  Henry?"  she 
asked,  like  a  dutiful  wife  awaiting  the 
marital  fiat. 

"  Done  ?  Why,  everything  is  done." 

"I  mean,  about  calling  on  her?" 
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"  You  don't  mean  to  cut  a  woman 
whom  Lady  Mildmay  kisses,  I  suppose?" 
sneered  Henr}-. 

"But,  Henry—" 

"  Married  to  my  brother,  and  conse- 
quently your  sister-in-law." 

"You  yourself  told  me  that  she  was  a 
public  singer,  and — and — " 

"  And  ?  As  to  her  being  a  public 
singer,  she  told  you  so  herself  not  five 
minutes  ago." 

"Yes;  but  that  was  diiFerent,  if  Frank 
did  not  object.  But  I  mean  l)cfore  she  was 
married ;  you  surely  hinted — " 

"I  never  hint.  Women  are  so  stupid 
and  so  suspicious,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
them  understand  anything.  If  one  says  a 
word,  they  imagine  tAventy  more,  and  then 
accuse  3'ou  of  having  hinted  this,  that,  and 
the  other." 

"  I  certainly  was  under  the  impression 
that  you  told  me  she  was — " 

"  Pray  don't  irritate  me,"  said  Mr.  Mild- 
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may  in  an  aggrieved  manner;  "I  can't 
stand  it.  The  woman  is  quite  pretty 
enough  for  you  and  all  her  female  relatives 
to  find  some  plausible  excuse  for  hati.ng 
her." 

Mrs.  Mildmay  did  not  deserve  this. 

"  I  do  not  care  whether  she  is  pretty  or 
ugly,  Hemy ;  I  only  wish  to  know  whether 
she  is  the  sort  of  woman  your  wife  and 
daughters  can  associate  with." 

"  Lady  Mildmay  kisses  her." 

"Yes;  I  do  not  wish  to  be  unkind  or 
uncharitable,  but  there  are  certain  l^ound- 
aries — " 

''  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  let  us  have 
any  prudery  I"  said  Mr.  Mildmay,  getting 
up  and  shutting  the  window.  "  It's  getting 
cold,  my  dear  ;  and  I  think  I  will  go  to 
my  room.  What  were  we  saying  ?  0,  pru- 
dery !  Yes ;  some  French  writer  has  called 
prudery  demi-vertu,  demi-vice;  and  he  was 
not  far  wrong.  Don't  let  us  have  anything 
of  that  kind.     We  must  see  what's  to  be 
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clone.  I'll  look  round  to-morrow.  Mean- 
while, as  Honoria  is  away,  you  can  make 
that  an  excuse  for  not  returning  the  visit 
for  a  da}'  or  t^\'o.'" 

So  Mrs.  Mildmay  was  agahi  left  to  lier 
solitude  ill  the  great  silent  drawing-room  ; 
whilst,  as  Mr.  Mildmay  went  upstairs,  his 
countenance  was  not  pleasant  to  behold. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BEYOISD  THE  TALE. 

g|j|^|(|ONORIA  certainly  proved  herself 
to  he  an  admirable  nurse.  Her 
short  soft  woollen  skirts,  unen- 
cumbered by  trains  and  crinolines,  guiltless 
of  braids  or  buttons,  allowed  her  to  glide 
liither  and  thither,  to  come  and  go  without 
noise  and  bustle,  or  distressing  the  patient 
by  knocking  down  tables  and  chaii's,  or 
sweeping  over  promiscuous  pieces  of  fur- 
niture. She  seemed  never  tired,  never 
sleej)}',  never  impatient ;  notwithstanding 
her  usually  active  out-of-door  life,  she  bore 
the  confinement  so  well,  that  no  one  ever 
thought  of  proposing  a  walk  to  her.  She 
did  not  worry  or  fret  about  her  schools,  or 
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all  the  old  Betties  and  Sallies  avIio  might  bo 
wanting  her,  for  she  was  one  of  those  who 
think  that  charity  begins  at  home;  bnt  she 
sent  a  list  of  her  poor  people  to  her  mother, 
requesting  that  sonp-days  might  be  ob- 
served; and  ^linnie  and  Wimiie  were  proud 
to  do  her  other  parish  behests  on  half- 
holidays.  In  a  word,  Honoria  was  in  her 
element.  She  felt  that  she  was  useful,  and 
she  took  the  deepest  interest  in  her  patient 
and  pride  in  his  progress.  In  fact  it  was 
<  luring  these  weeks  of  care,  watching,  and 
anxiety  that  Honoria  iirst  learned  really  to 
love  her  brother-in-law :  she  felt  a  sort  of 
property  in  him  now,  and  noted  every 
little  favourable  symptom  witli  the  keenest 
pleasure,  although  her  manner  had  no  sort 
of  enthusiasm  Avhen  she  communicated  the 
result  of  her  observations  to  Dr.  Sternfels 
on  his  next  visit.  The  })recision  with  whicli 
she  gave  her  little  synopsis  excited  the  keen- 
est professional  admiration  in  tlie  practical 
Doctor,  who  ])egan  to  look  upon  Honoria 
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as  a  very  superior  woman  indeed  ;  quite 
out  of  the  common  run.  Meanwhile  Grace 
saw  httle  or  nothing  of  her  okl  friends. 
Harold  remained  at  the  Elms;  and  the 
Doctor  only  rushed  down  by  express  from 
London,  after  work  was  over,  to  see  his 
patient.  He  had  no  time  to  look  after  his 
ward,  thouo'h  he  often  thouoht  of  her,  and 
wondered  how  the  wooing,  with  which  he 
had  promised  not  to  interfere,  was  pro- 
gressing. But  he  wisely  asked  no  ques- 
tions, and  was  content  to  let  matters  take; 
their  course  ;  a  little  piqued,  it  might  be,  by 
Grace's  reticence  and  silence  reo-ardino-  her- 

a  o 

self,  though  he  would  not  have  acknoAv- 
ledged  such  a  feeling  even  to  himself 

It  happened  one  night  that  he  came 
down  later  than  usual,  so  that  it  was  nearly 
nine  when  Honoria  and  the  two  gentle- 
men sat  down  to  dinner.  The  Doctor  was 
silent  and  dispirited,  and  spoke  little.  Hon- 
oria, never  a  great  talker,  observed  this,  and 
was  silent  also  ;   Harold  felt  unconsciousl}' 
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the  wish  for  calm  and  repose  which  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Doctor's  taciturnity,  and 
he  also  had  less  than  usual  to  say.  But 
when  dinner  was  over,  and  they  were  all 
sitting  round  the  cheerful  library  fire,  the 
light  shining  on  the  Doctor's  face  showed 
such  a  worn  and  anxious  countenance  that 
Honoria  spoke,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
not  like  to  go  to  ])ed.  He  answered,  that  for 
]nany  years  of  his  life  he  had  not  been  in 
bed  before  one  o'clock,  and  that  he  should 
not  be  able  to  sleep  before  his  accustomed 
time,  though  he  confessed  to  feeling  un- 
usuaDy  Avear^-.  ''  The  fact  is,  I  am  very 
anxious  about  a  dear  old  friend  of  mine,' 
he  said,  "  and  I  must  be  off  early  to-morrow 
to  see  him  before  my  day's  regular  work  be- 
gins. In  truth,  I  almost  think  I  had  better 
leave  by  the  12.30  exi)ress  to-night." 

Harold  looked  \\\).  "AVhy  don't  you 
take  a  holiday  ?"  he  asked.  "  I  should 
think  this  endless  Avear  and  tear  must  knock 
you  up  altogether  in  a  year  or  two." 
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"  Not  quite  so  soon,  I  hope.  But  I 
shall  never  give  in.  I  shall  live  and  die  in 
harness;  and  as  long  as  I  can  hold  on,  I 
shall  never  think  of  holidays." 

Honoria  looked  up.  This  was  the  thing- 
she  could  understand,  that  she  liked  and 
iidmired.  She  hated  poetry  and  romance, 
and  people  with  high-iioAvn  impossible  sen- 
timental notions  about  doing  good  to  then* 
fellow-creatures;  but  here  was  something 
real,  tangible,  practical.  She  rose,  and 
crossing  the  room,  presently  returned  with 
two  little  silver  flagons.  One  she  placed 
by  her  brother's  side ;  the  other  she  set 
down  on  n.  little  table,  which  she  wheeled 
nearer  to  the  Doctor's  side  for  that  pur- 
pose. Harold  knew  the  beverage  well ;  it 
was  compounded  after  some  rare  recipe 
of  his  father's,  and  gave  a  sort  of  new  life 
to  the  weary  and  exhausted,  cheering  and 
brightening  all  the  faculties  without  aifect- 
ing  the  brain.  It  was  like  that  classical 
fountain,  which  gave  fresh  youth  to  those 

VOL.  III.  r 
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Avho  drank  of  its  miraculous  waters.  And 
Harold,  knowing  alike  Honoria's  skill  in 
preparing  the  beverage  and  its  miraculous 
powers,  took  to  the  potation  kindly,  whilst 
Max  Sternfels  did  the  same  in  ignorance 
and  abstraction.  But  by  degrees  the  potion 
began  to  work.  The  lines  faded  out  of  the 
worn  handsome  face,  the  muscles  about  the 
mouth  relaxed  into  frequent  smiles;  and 
the  cockles  of  Harold's  heart  being  warmed, 
he  began  to  talk  cheerfully,  and  to  find 
things  in  general  very  comfortable. 

Meanwhile  Honoria,  having  waited  to 
see  the  effect  of  her  brew,  quietly  departed, 
to  take  up  her  post  by  the  bedside  of  the 
poor  shattered  patient.  She  met  Sibyl  at 
the  bedroom-door.  The  blue  eyes  were 
heavy  and  the  face  was  2^ale.  "  Go  to  bed, 
dear,"  said  Honoria,  kissing  her  sister,  and 
pushing  her  gently  out  of  the  room  be- 
fore Sibyl  could  recover  from  her  utter 
astonishment  at  this  unwonted  sign  of 
affection. 
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But  she  was  wide  awake  now,  stood 
ludicrously  bewildered  out  in  the  pass- 
age, staring  at  the  door  through  which 
Honoria  had  vanished.  "  Something  must 
have  happened,"  said  Sibyl  stupidly  to  her- 
self ;  but  sleep  was  again  heavy  upon  her, 
and  although  she  was  awake  enough  to  be 
still  astonished,  she  Avas  glad  to  go  and 
lie  down  by  her  boy,  and  rest.  Yet  when 
she  awoke  once  in  the  night,  her  poor 
loving  little  heart  fluttered  at  the  remem- 
brance of  that  kiss ;  and  she  said  to  herself 
sobbing,  "  Perhaps  she  only  kissed  me  be- 
cause the  Doctor  had  told  her  Henry  was 
going  to  die."  Thus  we  all  judge  things 
from  our  own  particular  point  of  view, 
and  but  too  often  only  feel  them  in  so 
far  as  they  affect  ourselves.  Could  Sibyl 
have  known  why  Honoria  kissed  her,  she 
need  not  have  wept  those  httle  loving  self- 
ish tears,  nor  troubled  herself  at  all  about 
it.  But  she  could  not  know ;  and  although 
we  may  vaguely  make  a  guess  at  the  cause, 
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Honoria  herself  would  have  scorned  our 
solution  with  an  utter  and  most  uncompro- 
mising scorn.  As  it  was,  she  did  better. 
She  made  up  the  fire,  put  on  a  pair  of 
woollen  stockings,  washed  her  face  with 
cold  water,  and  exchanging  her  dress  for 
a  dressing-gown  (which  was  certainly  not 
more  dressy,  though  perhaps  not  quite  as 
gowny  as  her  usual  attire),  composed  herself 
for  the  nio-ht.  She  never  dreamt  of  lookinor 
at  herself  in  the  glass,  or  of  combing-out 
her  beautiful  dark  hair  admiringly;  she 
simply  took  the  pins  out  of  it,  and  let  it 
hang  down  her  back,  whilst  she  read  two 
chapters  of  St.  Thomas  a  Kempis  by  the 
night-light. 

And  downstairs  the  two  men  had  grown 
cheerful,  not  to  say  confidential,  over  their 
cups.  It  is  horrible  to  think,  that  one's  hero 
is  all  the  better  now  and  then  for  a  little 
brandy  -  and  -  water,  or  that  men's  hearts 
may  be  reached  through  other  and  inferior 
organs ;  or  that  restored  circulation  should 
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make  us  amiable  and  communicative,  where- 
as we  had  previously  been  precisely  other- 
wise. Grace  would  have  been  diso-usted  at 
the  idea  that  brandy-and-water  could  wash 
away  Max  Sternfels'  cares  and  disperse  the 
gloom  on  his  brow.  Had  she  been  suffici- 
ently intimate  with  him,  she  would  have  sym- 
pathised with  his  troubles,  and  have  been 
miserable  with  him  ;  and  so  they  would 
have  got  depressed  together,  and  thought 
such  sympathy  delightful,  instead  of  per- 
ceiving that  they  were  mutual  bores. 

HoAV  can  a  man  propose  brandy-and- 
water  when  his  beloved  is  in  the  heroics  ? 
and  I  believe  even  the  wife  of  his  bosom 
would  be  disgusted  with  him,  if,  in  the 
midst  of  tears  and  sympathy,  such  a 
wretch  should  hint  that  Nature  abhors 
a  vacuum,  and  should  ring  the  bell  for 
supper. 

But  Honoria  knew  better.  She  brewed 
the  beverage  without  first  asking  them  whe- 
ther they  would  have  it,  and  then  she  left 
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them  to  themselves  and  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment thereof. 

Presently  the  Doctor  asked  Harold  how 
his  wooing  sped,  and  whether  his  beautiful 
ward  seemed  disposed  to  smile  on  his  suit. 
And  then  Harold  answered,  that  he  had 
scarcely  seen  her;  but  that  until  his  pro- 
spects were  more  defined,  he  should  not 
think  it  right  to  offer  again.  This  the 
Doctor  agreed  to ;  remarking,  that  as  she 
knew  he  (Harold)  was  attached  to  her,  his 
silence  would  not  make  her  anxious.  "  I 
have  the  highest  opinion  of  her,"  he  said ; 
"and  if  she  loves  you,  you  will  be  a  very 
happy  man." 

After  a  time.  Max  asked  whether  he 
might  not  look  forward  to  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Mr.  Mildmay.  "  Your  kind 
mother  I  know  already,"  he  said.  Then, 
after  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  he  added  : 
"  Who  would  have  thought  years  ago,  when 
I  first  knew  you  at  Saxe-Pumpenheim, 
that  we    should    one    day  be    drawn    so 
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closely  together  by  so  many  common  in- 
terests?" 

This  was  quite  unlike  the  usual  Stern- 
fels  mood.  It  was  a  reecho  rather  of 
Max's  student-days,  when  he  had  called 
himself  a  German,  and  had  planned  all 
sorts  of  beautiful,  impossible,  Utopian  fu- 
tures with  his  like-minded  comrades.  He 
caught  the  tone  himself;  and  drawing  up 
shortly,  said,  "I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  to  you  on  business,  if  you  are  not 
too  tired  to  listen,  before  we  go  to  bed." 

Harold  said  he  was  not  too  tired ;  so 
they  lighted  their  cigars,  and  put  some 
more  logs  on  the  fire.  Harold,  who  was 
not  much  given  to  surprise,  felt  a  little 
astonished  and  rather  embarrassed  by  the 
Doctor's  first  words. 

"  I  have  to  ask  your  pardon  for  inflict- 
ing a  quarter-of-an-hour's  egotism  on  you; 
but  you  will  see  the  reason  of  it  before  I 
have  done.  You,  Avho  have  lived  in  Ger- 
many, will  know  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
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that  I  am  not  well-born.  In  speaking  to  a 
German  whose  blood  was  as  good  as  yours 
is,  I  should  say,  Between  you  and  me  there 
is  a  great  gulf' fixed,  so  that  neither  }ou 
can  come  over  to  me,  nor  I  go  over  to  you. 
But  here  it  is  not  so.  Many  things  bridge 
that  gulf  in  England  Avhich  as  yet  Ger- 
man stupidity  and  old-worldism  have  not 
spanned.  Money,  for  instance ;  or  intel- 
lect, or  both.  A  great  name,  made  great 
by  merit,  is  a  noble  title  in  England ;  and 
superiority  generally,  in  this  country^ 
brings  prosperity  with  it.  I  am  not  mak- 
ing any  pretensions  to  any  special  qualities 
or  exceptional  powers;  but  I  have  suc- 
ceeded. I  am  rich ;  and  I  am,  to  a  certain 
extent,  famous.  In  the  little  every-day 
Avorld  ni}'  name  is  known.  In  the  great 
world  of  science  it  has  been  heard.  My 
apology  is  a  long  one ;  but  tell  me  if  I  err 
when  I  think  I  have  mounted  many  steps 
in  the  social  ladder  since  the  days  when  I 
was  a  Gemian  yeoman  ?"' 
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"  A  man  can  but  be  a  gentleman,"  said 
Harold  nervously,  and  fidgeting  on  his 
seat. 

"Ah  yes!  that  is  your  grand  word  in 
England.  But,  after  all,  it  is  somewhat 
indefinite  to  us  beyond  the  pale." 

"But,  my  dear  Sternfels,  who  is  a  gen- 
tleman if  you  are  not  ?" 

"Now  we  come  to  a  difierent  part  of 
the  question.  I  wish  to  take  nothing  for 
granted.  My  success  and  my  wealth  are 
facts.  Do  they  justify  me  in  proposing  to 
your  sister  Honoria?" 

It's  doubtless  a  fine  thing  to  be  the  head 
of  a  family.  But  Harold  thought  himself 
very  ill-used  in  thus  being  suddenly  forced 
into  so  novel  a  situation,  and  was  far  from 
relishing  the  honour  of  standing  in  loco 
parentis  to  Honoria. 

The  Mildmays  had  blue  blood  in  their 
veins  on  both  sides  of  the  house — they  had 
never  forgotten  this  ;  and  though  Harold's 
own  father  and  uncle  had  been  in  a  mer- 
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chant's  office,  they  had  always  felt  that  they 
wore  their  rue  with  a  difference,  and  that 
Smith  and  Jones  were  but  potter's  clay, 
whilst  they  of  course  claimed  to  be  at  least 
old  Dresden. 

Now  here  was  a  man,  famous,  rich,  very 
rich  even,  handsome,  with  the  manners  and 
the  heart  of  a  gentleman ;  a  man  whose 
intellect  Harold  instinctively  felt  was  far 
beyond  any  measure  he  or  the  common 
world  could  grasp ;  a  man  Avho,  under  God, 
had  saved  his  brother-in-law's  life,  who  was 
his  Grace's  guardian,  and  had  smiled  on  his 
suit ; — ^here  was  a  man  who  had  every  pos- 
sible quality  which  could  command  or  ensure 
iisteem,  and  Avho  was — not^\ithstanding  his 
intellectual  status — one  of  the  best  of  fel- 
lows, proposing  to  marry  his  sister !  All 
the  blood  of  all  the  Howards  rose  and  re- 
volted at  it ;  and  yet  Harold  was  ashamed 
of  his  pettiness  and  his  pride,  and  cursed 
his  fate  for  being  placed  in  so  invidious  a 
position ;  and  then,  feeling  how  ungracious 
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his  silence  was,  and  what  a  fool  he  was  mak- 
ing of  himself,  stammered  and  apologised, 
and  finally  began  to  get  very  irritable. 

"I  have  not  the  one  thing  needful," 
said  the  Doctor  calmly ;  "  and  without  the 
sangre  azul  you  possibly  think  no  woman 
of  your  class  could  feel  happy." 

"  It's  not  that  at  all — of  course  not !" 
said  Harold,  feeling  now,  as  Max  simply 
probed  his  thoughts,  really  very  much 
ashamed  of  himself;  "but,  you  see,  Hon- 
oria's  not  that  sort  of  woman — not  at  all !" 

"What  sort?" 

"  Why,  I  mean  she's  not  sentimental, 
or  romantic,  or  tender,  or — or  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"  Precisely  ;  and  that  is  just  the  reason 
why  I  admire  her." 

"But  she  will  never  marry.  She  is  cut 
out  for  a  sister  of  mercy;  in  fact,  she  is  a 
complete  old  maid." 

"Not  old  enough  to  renounce  marriage 
definitely  once  and  for  ever.     But  we,  you 
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and  I,  need  not  talk  about  that.  She  will 
explain  her  own  views  to  me  to-morrow 
morning,  when  I  shall  have  half-an-hour's 
conversation  witli  lier.  It  is  not  customar}- 
in  England  to  ask  a  young  lady  of  her 
family  before  one  has  ascertained  from  her- 
self what  chance  there  may  be  of  eventuall}' 
winning  her  affections.  The  traditions  of 
my  country  have  clung  to  me,  and  to  me  it 
has  appeared  more  honourable  to  tell  you 
of  my  intentions  ^ — the  more  so  as  I  feel  my 
deficiency  in  the  one  thing  needful.  But 
now  I  will  let  you  go.  You  have  fulfilled 
your  promise  of  listening  patiently  to  my 
story,  though  I  little  thought  then  I  should 
have  such  a  confession  as  this  to  make." 

Harold  was  glad  enough  to  escape,  and 
got  himself  out  of  the  room  as  best  he 
might,  feeling  very  sheepish,  and  looking, 
if  the  truth  nuist  be  told,  rather  limp  and 
nonplussed. 

Max  Sternfels  ran  his  fino^ers  throuoji 
his  thick   curly  dark  hair  as  he  sat  before 
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the  fire,  and — sighed.  But  the  next  mo- 
ment he  said  aloud,  "  She  will  do  the  thing 
admirably.  Wonderful  powers  of  organi- 
sation ;  and  then  we  shall  see  whether  my 
pet  scheme  does  not  work.  I  should  always 
be  able  to  give  the  thing  a  look  up  during 
the  day." 

As  he  rose  to  go  to  his  room,  his  eye 
fell  on  a  little  photograph  of  Grace  which 
she  had  given  Sibyl  in  the  earlier  days  of 
their  friendship. 

I  am  almost  afraid  to  write  what  fol- 
lows; but  madness  must  have  seized  Max 
Sternfels,  for  he  suddenly  caught  the  little 
picture  to  his  heart,  and  pressed  his  lips 
on  it  in  hot,  passionate,  eager  kisses.  His 
face  was  deadly  pale  as  he  set  the  little 
portrait  in  its  place  again  on  the  broad 
carved  mantelshelf.  He  only  murmured 
as  he  let  his  grasp  of  it  relax,  the  one 
melancholy  knell-like  word,  "For  ever!" 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SPKING  NOVELTIES. 

•ADY  MILD]\IAY  was  at  the  rec- 
j^  tory.  She  went  there  ahnost 
2;  a^^^  every  morning,  and  nearly  every 
evening,  after  the  little  ones  were  in  bed. 
Frank  and  Jeanie  came  down  to  Brook - 
end;  and  there  was  music  and  laughter, 
and  sweet,  cheerful,  homelike  mirth  in  the 
old  room  once  more.  Sir  George,  often 
tired  out  with  his  day's  exertions,  would 
fall  into  a  luxurious  doze  by  the  dining- 
room  tire,  in  which  sweet  voices,  bright 
laughter,  and  lovely  faces  succeeded  each 
other  in  charming  confusion.  But  of  late 
days  he  had  somcAvhat  thrown  off  the  in- 
fluence of  the  drowsy  god  on  those  after- 
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dinner  occasions,  and  would  come  upstairs 
soon  after  the  rest;  only  now  and  then 
taking  forty  odd  winks  in  a  surreptitious 
manner,  when  convenient  corners  presented 
themselves  for  the  purpose.  The  year  had 
turned,  and  the  days  were  lengthening 
visibly,  and  Sir  George  had  gone  home  for 
a  day  or  two  to  see  his  agent,  and  show 
himself  amongst  his  people.  Grace  sat 
reading  in  a  little  room  leading  off  the 
drawing-rooms,  which  in  turn  opened  into 
a  small  conservatory :  not  the  conservatory, 
but  rather  a  little  nursery  for  all  the  rarest, 
brightest  plants  ;  a  pet  department  of  Lady 
Mildmay's  own,  where  she  planted,  potted, 
and  watered  free  from  the  despotism  of  the 
gardener.  It  was  the  dear  old  lady's  pride, 
that  although  she  called  her  little  glass 
house  the  infirmary,  it  was  still  always  full 
of  bright  fragrant  blossoms ;  and  to-day  the 
scent  of  the  hyacinths  and  violets  was  al- 
most oppressive.  The  sun  was  shining  so 
brightly  into  that  little  southern  room,  that 
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Grace  rose,  and  moved  farther  from  the 
fire.  Her  book  dropped  from  her  hands; 
and  as  it  lay  on  her  lap,  she  sank  into  that 
half-conscious  state  which  is  very  apt  to 
come  upon  iis  when  silence  and  all  the 
enervating  influences  of  early  spring  and 
sweet  luscious  flowers  combine  to  soothe 
us  into  reverie.  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
her  thoughts  were.  In  fact,  she  herself 
could  not  liavc  done  so.  It  was  a  mo- 
ment of  rest,  of  calm,  of  sweet  repose,  of 
self-abandonment,  of  that  luxurious  dolce 
far  niente,  which  is  so  rare  and  so  deli- 
cious to  eager  passionate  natures. 

Harold  scarcely  ventured  to  disturb 
her.  The  servant  had  shown  him  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  had  said  he  would  go 
to  find  Miss  Hepburn ;  and  so  "  a  spirit  in 
his  feet"  had  led  liim  to  the  right  spot, 
and  he  stood  looking  at  Grace  without 
liking  to  speak. 

Many  weeks  had  passed  since  they  met. 
His  heart  beat  very  fast ;  and  the  longer  he 
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stood  irresolute,  the  more  diificult  it  be- 
came to  liim  to  try  and  attract  her  atten- 
tion. But  in  another  moment  Grace  looked 
up  and  saw  him,  and  came  to  meet  him, 
without  the  slightest  sense  of  surprise  or 
emotion  at  his  being  there.  The  influence 
was  still  upon  her ;  she  felt  as  though  she 
had  been  lotus-eating  in  a  land  where  it 
was  "  always  afternoon."  So,  under  the 
spell,  she  greeted  Harold  as  unconcernedly 
as  she  would  have  done  a  year  ago,  and 
then  sat  down,  waiting  for  him  to  speak. 
She  did  not  notice  anything  unusual  in  his 
manner;  and,  absorbed  as  she  was  in  a 
dream-world  of  her  oAvn,  she  made  no 
effort  to  do  the  agreeable,  or  get  up  con- 
ventional small-talk  for  her  visitor.  She 
was  so  soothed,  that  she  did  not  even  object 
mentally  to  his  coming,  or  feel  annoyance 
at  his  presence.  If  he  had  come  to  talk, 
he  would  talk ;  if  not,  let  them  both  hold 
their  tongues.  He  could  look  at  the  flow- 
ers, and  admire  the  view,  just  as  well  in 
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silence.  But  Harold,  m'Iio  had  not  been 
lotus-eating,  had  come  to  talk,  and  had  no 
idea  of  remaining  to  be  silent ;  so  he  ven- 
tured a  few  common-places ;  and  then,  see- 
ing that  Grace  scarcely  heard  him,  he 
added,  "  I  am  the  bearer  of  news." 

Still  she  made  no  request  to  hear  his 
news.  She  felt  she  ought  to  make  an  effort 
to  appear  interested,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
behaving  very  well;  so  she  turned  her 
eyes  from  the  flowers,  and  brought  them 
to  bear  upon  Harold,  who  repeated  his 
words  again  with  some  emphasis. 

"  Yes  ?"  said  Grace  dreamily, 

"Yes.  You  will  be  surprised;  but  it 
is  quite  settled,  and  they  both  Avished  you 
to  know  it.  Honoria  is  to  marry  Dr.  Stem- 
fels  in  May." 

She  looked  at  him.  Incredulity,  anger, 
misery,  despair,  I  know  not  what  thousand 
secret  emotions  and  terrible  sufferings  were 
in  her  face.  A  sort  of  groan  burst  from 
her  lips.     Her  white  face  scared  Harold :  he 
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saw  it  all  at  a  glance,  with  a  sore,  bitter, 
angry  sense  of  pain  that  for  a  moment 
maddened  him,  and  then  resolved  itself 
into  intense  pity. 

Grace  came  to  him.  "Say  it  again," 
she  said  huskily  ;  "  if  it  is  true,  say  it  quite 
slowly  again ;  but — if  it  is  not  true,  then — 
then — Mr.  Mildmay"  (trying  to  recover  her- 
self)," you  and  I  have  met  for  the  last  time." 

He  made  no  answer,  but  his  eyes  were 
full  of  tears. 

"Why  do  you  not  speak?"  she  cried, 
with  all  the  angry  injustice  of  sharp  sudden 
misery ;  then  breaking  down  with  a  gasping 
sob,  and  a  blush  that  rose  and  spread  from 
cheek  to  brow  and  all  down  the  slender 
white  throat,  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  cried  out,  "  0,  Mr.  Mildmay !  what  can 
you  think  of  me  ?" 

"  Grace — I  love  you !" 

It  was  the  second  time  he  had  given  her 
this  answer.  Even  in  the  acuteness  of  her 
misery  its  noble  generosity  struck  her.    She 
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looked  11]).  "  And  I — I  do  not  love  you,"^ 
she  said;  "  I  love  him." 

"  I  know  it,  Grace." 

"  You  knew  it,  and  came  to  tell  me 
this  ?  Ah !  1  deserved  that  you  should 
punish  me.     I  cannot  complain." 

"Grace,  you  know  that  what  you  are 
saying  is  unjust.  Have  I  ever  Amhed  ta 
punish  you  ?  I  did  not  know — this — when 
I  came  here.  Now  that  I  know  it,  Grace, 
I  can  sympathise  with  }'ou;  I  know  too 
well  what  it  is  to — " 

"No,"  she  said,  "you  do  not  know,  and 
you  cannot.  Have  you  looked  up  to  one 
grand  noble  nature  for  years,  and  told  your- 
self that  such  a  man  as  this  keeps  faith  in 
human  nature  alive  in  the  world?  Have 
you  seen  the  self-denial,  the  eager  self-de- 
votion of  a  noble  life,  and  felt  proud  of  the 
fame  which  came  to  crown  success ?  What 
am  I  saying?  Who  has  closed  your  ftither's 
eyes  ;  who  has  cheered,  and  counselled,  and 
strengthened   you   with   \vords    of  wisdom 
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and  gentleness  ?  Who  has  been  your  friend 
when  you  were  friendless?  Who  has  sat 
by  you  when  you  were  desolate,  and  op- 
pressed by  a  thousand  griefs  ?  Has  any 
one  been  father,  mother,  brother,  sister, 
and  more  than  all  these  to  you  ? — then  you 
may  say  that  you  know  what  I  feel ;  but 
as  it  is,  you  cannot,  do  not  know ;  you  only 
see  that  I  am  not  what  you  thought ;  that 
I  have  degraded  myself;  that — " 
•  "  Hush,  Grace!"  he  said,  coming  nearer 
to  her  and  taking  her  hand ;  "  that  can 
never  be.  You  are  not  degraded  in  ni}-- 
eyes.  Do  not  think  so.  Only  remember, 
there  are  others  who  must  not  know  this  ; 
and  try,  dear  Grace,  to  show  a  brave  heart, 
however  you  may  suffer."  He  was  very 
pale. 

Grace  now  sat  doAvn  and  cried — cried 
long  and  bitterly.  With  true  tact  he  left 
her  alone,  and  went  out  into  the  garden, 
and  watched  the  men  at  work  on  the  beds, 
and  heard  the  birds  twittering,  and  felt  the 
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soft  spring  l^reeze,  and  "svas  unhappy.  It 
seemed  so  liard  that  things  should  be  thus. 
A^^ly  should  she  love  this  man,  who,  Harold 
told  himself,  cared  not  one  straw  for  her; 
who,  in  fact,  m  a  certain  sense,  was  incap- 
able of  caring  for  any  woman  ? — a  man  of 
iron  fibre  and  cold  calm  nature,  turning 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left, 
but  Avalking  on  his  way  through  life  with 
an  uncompromising  fixity  of  purpose  that 
removed  him  far  from  the  weaknesses  and 
waverings  of  ordinary  men,  A  feeling  of 
intense  pity  towards  Grace  filled  Harold's 
heart,  and  something  curiously  like  anger 
shot  through  it  as  he  thought  of  Sternfels 
ignoring  the  precious  gift  that  had  been 
laid  at  his  feet ;  not  spurning  it,  it  is  true, 
but  walking  past  it  ignorantly,  uncon- 
sciously. To  think  a  man  could  be  so 
loved  by  any  woman,  let  alone  such  a 
woman  as  Grace,  and  remain  insensible, 
unconscious  of  the  fact,  and  could  take  a 
plain,  dowdy,  narrow-minded  old  maid  like 
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Honoria  for  his  wife,  when  he  might  have 
chosen  so  differently!  The  world  seemed 
all  jumbled- up  and  at  cross-purposes  ;  and 
then,  as  he  stood  watching  two  birds  peck- 
ing some  newly-sown  seeds  out  of  the  rich 
heavy  earth,  he  suddenly  remembered  that 
he  had  only  told  half  his  news,  and  that  it 
behoved  him  to  try  and  see  Grace  again. 
Then  he  realised  for  the  first  time  how  ex- 
quisitely painful  his  presence  must  be  to 
her  as  the  bearer  of  such  news,  and  also 
as  having  been  a  witness  to  that  outbreak 
of  passionate  grief  and  despair,  which  told 
of  the  depth  and  force  of  love  so  long  and 
so  successfully  hidden.  He  felt  that  Grace 
would  never  have  betrayed  her  secret  but 
for  the  suddenness  of  the  shock,  and  he 
felt  himself  in  some  sort  her  betrayer.  Yet 
still  he  would  go  in  and  see  her  again,  and 
tell  that  which,  in  a  secondary  sense,  he 
had  also  meant  to  tell  when  he  came  to 
Brook-end. 

Grace  sat  in  the  same  place  as  when  he 
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left  her.  As  he  caine  into  the  room  she 
rose  and  went  towards  him.  Her  face  was 
pale  and  disfigured,  and  her  lips  still  trem- 
bled ;  but  the  violence  of  her  grief  had 
passed  away,  the  passion  had  wej^t  itself  out 
in  floods  of  tears. 

"  Mr,  Mildmay,"  she  said  a  little  hastily, 
"  I  can  trust  you.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  keep 
my  secret ;  that  I  feel  is  unnecessary.  If — 
if — if  you  had  not  told  me  quite  so  sud- 
denly, my  secret"  (trying  to  smile,  but  fail- 
ing signally)  "  would  have  been  mine  still. 
At  the  risk  of  seeming  unAvomanly,  bold, 
forward — 1  do  not  quite  know  what  word 
fits  the  case — I  must  tell  you,  that  my  foil}' 
and  my  fault  and  my  sufl'ering  are  all  my 
own.  Do  not  begin  by  mistrusting  your 
sister's  future  husband."  Here  she  paused, 
and  drew  a  long  shivering  breath.  "  He 
never  knew  anything  of  this,  and  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  could  have  known 
it.  I  need  not  say,  after  all  tliis,  that  he  has 
never  loved  me,  though  he  has  been  a  good 
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kind  friend,  I  was  quite  content  to  leave 
matters  as  they  were ;  I  never  looked  for- 
ward to — to  anything,  and  I  hope  that  he 
— that  Honoria — that  they  will  be  happy." 

"  You  are  very  good,  and  I  will  tell 
them  what  you  say,  and  save  you  the  trouble 
of  writing,"  said  Harold;  "but  if  you  will 
listen,  I  want  to  tell  you  something  else." 

"  Yes  ;  pray  sit  do^vn.  Lady  Mildmay 
will  soon  be  home,  and  before  she  comes  I 
should  like  to  go  away  to  my  room." 

"It  is  no  pleasant  news ;  but  still  you 
may  not  perhaps  be  quite  so  unprepared 
forit^as  Sibyl  was." 

"No?" 

"  Your  cousin.  Miss  Hepburn,  has  run 
away  with  a  tutor,  or  agent,  who  was  there, 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Green,  and  her  pa- 
rents have  no  clue  as  to  her  whereabouts, 
though  they  do  not  doubt  that  by  this  time 
they  are  married,  as  it  appears  they  have 
been  secretly  engaged  for  several  years." 

"Eunice?"    said    Grace    wonderingly. 
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"She  who  was  so  timid,  so  shrinking,  so 
undecided  and  fearful  of  offending  ?  Are 
you  sure  of  this  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  quite  sure ;  and  I  fear,  poor 
thing,  that  her  choice  in  every  way  will 
prove  an  unhappy  one." 

Grace  sighed.  The  world  seemed  topsy- 
turvy, and  all  things  to  be  in  confusion. 
She  had  not  cared  very  specially  for  her 
plain,  rich,  awkward,  sickly  little  cousin; 
and  yet  in  a  certain  sense  she  liad  cared 
for  her  too — she  had  pitied  her,  and  had 
sought  to  make  the  hours  the  shy  girl  spent 
at  Brookside  less  wearisome  and  less  lonely 
than  they  otherwise  might  have  been.  And 
then,  too,  she  had  seen  that  the  plain  little 
heiress  liked  and  looked  up  to  her ;  and  so 
the  poor  governess  had  protected  her  rich 
relative,  and  had  come  to  take  a  real  in- 
terest in  her,  quite  apart  from  her  barns 
and  her  acres,  her  beeves  and  her  cattle. 
But  at  the  present  moment  she  "svas  too 
exhausted  to  say  much  on  the  subject.    She 
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only  felt  that  it  was  sad,  and  a  pity,  and 
had  better  not  have  happened.  She  wanted 
to  be  alone  wdth  her  own  grief  now,  and  to 
prepare  herself  for  the  future.  So  she  bade 
Harold  good-bye,  and  went  up  to  her  paint- 
ing-room, and  sent  down  word  to  Lady 
Mildmay  that,  as  she  was  very  busy,  she 
would  not  come  down  to  luncheon,  but 
would  have  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit 
uj)stairs.  And  Lady  Mildmay,  who  only 
saw  in  it  a  mode  of  escaping  from  Harold, 
and  who  had  the  true  politeness,  good  sense, 
and  tact  always  to  wish  her  guests  to  do  as 
they  liked,  sent  up  the  wine  and  biscuits, 
and  thought  no  more  of  Grace  until  din- 
ner-time, when  she  came  down  flushed  and 
feverish ;  and  the  dear  old  lady, 'ascribing  it 
to  fatigue  from  standing  so  many  hours  at 
the  easel,  sent  Grace  off  to  bed  very  early, 
with  strict  injunctions  not  to  get  up  in  the 
morning  unless  her  head  were  better. 

And  when  Grace  was  alone,  and  had 
locked  her  door,  and  taken  off  that  dress 
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which  seemed  to  oppress  her,  and  those 
ornaments  which  appeared  like  so  man}- 
leaden  tortures,  and  had  bathed  her  thro])- 
bing  temples,  and  had  sat  dowTi  to  look  her 
gi-icf  calmly  in  the  face,  and  to  wrestle  with 
it,  how  did  it  fare  with  her? 

Alas,  but  badly.  She  had  lived,  as  it 
were,  in  an  ideal  world  for  years,  and  had 
set  up  her  ideal  hero,  and  worshipped  him 
in  all  his  glory.  She  had  never  Avished  or 
hoped  or  expected  that  that  ideal  world 
should  become  reality.  She  had  found  it, 
and  that  was  enough.  But  now  it  was  to 
be  snatched  away  from  her.  It  was  to  be 
torn  to  pieces  bit  by  bit ;  it  was  to  be  cut 
down,  and  burnt  root  and  branch  ;  it  must 
be  devastated,  made  bare,  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  the  places  she  had  looked 
upon  as  holy  must  be  levelled  and  trodden 
under  foot. 

Grace's  cheek  burnt  mth  a  scarlet  flush 
as  she  told  herself  she  would  never  love 
another  woman's  liusband.     Max  Sternfels 
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could  now  be  nothing  to  her.  She  did  not 
wish  to  see  him ;  she  did  not  argue  plau- 
sibly that  it  was  necessary  she  should  see 
him  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  told  herself  that 
she  must  avoid  that  humiliation,  that  she 
must  tear-up  her  love  by  the  roots,  let  the 
agony  be  never  so  strong,  and  that  she  must 
not  forget  for  one  moment  that  henceforth 
such  love  was  sinful. 

She  had  never  thought  of  marrying 
Max  Sternfels  herself;  but  then,  also,  she 
had  never  dreamt  the  day  might  come 
when  she  must  cease  to  love  him.  That 
love  had  come  to  be  so  completely  a  thing 
of  course,  so  entirely  a  part  of  her  being, 
that  she  had  accepted  it  as  a  state  of  things 
never  to  be  altered.  And  now  suddenly 
all  the  past,  all  the  future,  Avas  taken  from 
her,  and  she  was  left  groping  blindly  in  the 
darkness,  breakers  ahead,  and  no  friendly 
haven,  no  safe  anchorage  at  hand.  Sud- 
denly she  felt  as  though  she  had  grown  old, 
as  though  the  past  were  so  remote,  that  she 
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ought  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  old  gran- 
nies do — "  of  once  upon  a  time,  when  I  was 
young,  and  things  were  different  to  what 
they  are  now." 

Then,  again,  she  felt  humbled  almost  to 
the  dust.  She  who  had  felt  in  herself  the 
germ  of  better,  greater  things;  she  who 
was  conscious  of  an  inspiration  and  a  power 
not  given  to  all ;  she  who  had  so  striven  to 
make  herself  more  worthy,  more  entitled 
by  right  of  such  strivings  to  attain  to  some- 
thing more  like  equality  with  her  ideal ; 
she  for  whom  no  sacrifice  would  have  been 
too  great,  no  love  too  long,  no  task  too 
arduous,  no  toil  too  severe,  if  only  she 
might  in  some  way  do  aught  for  him  she 
loved — she  was  passed  by,  ignored,  for- 
gotten, for  Honoria  Mildmay,  How  often 
had  Honoria's  short  manner,  plain  practi- 
cal sense,  methodical  inch-and-rule  ways  jar- 
red upon,  provoked,  exasperated  her,  even 
whilst  her  good  qualities  had  insured  her 
<5Stecm  and  respect!     Ah,  how  mean  and 
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poor  and  flimsy  and  unreal  lier  life  and  all 
its  aspirations  now  appeared  to  her!  liow 
contemptible  and  worthless  all  her  talents 
and  all  her  strivings,  since  this  was  the  end ! 
■Grace  did  not  know  how  to  take  hold  of  life 
again — where  to  begin.  There  was  no  past 
to  cling  to — there  must  be  none ;  and  a  ter- 
ror of  great  loneliness  fell  upon  her  as  she 
thought  of  drifting  ever  onwards,  purpose- 
less, rudderless,  on  those  dark  midnight 
seas. 

We  all  of  us  know  how  poor  and  pitiful 
the  world  seems  to  us  at  times ;  how  strange 
our  own  worldliness  ;  how  mad,  how  utterly 
insane  our  own  contrivings  and  plannings. 
A  hatred  of  the  world  and  its  trammels ;  a 
contempt  for  all  its  tinsel  and  frippery,  its 
paint  and  varnish,  comes  upon  us,  and  in 
our  hour  of  bitter  disappointment  a  sullen 
unconcern  for  others  takes  the  place  of  all 
better  feeling  —  deadens  all  holier  senti- 
ments. Why  should  we  care  for  them? 
Do  they  care  for  us?     Do  they  note  whe- 
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ther  wc  are  happy  or  unhappy  ?  The}' 
love  and  are  beloved.  Let  it  suffice.  We 
will  turn  our  faces  to  the  wall,  and  ask  pit} 
of  no  man. 

This,  and  much  more  than  this,  Grace 
thoup^ht  and  felt  in  those  first  bewildered 
hours  of  sorrow.  But  from  first  to  last  she 
never  deceived  herself. 

"  It  is  sin  to  love  him  now,"  she  said: 
*'  and  I  will  pluck  this  poisonous  plant  from 
my  heart,  lest  its  deadly  shade  make  all 
future  light  impossible." 

How  she  managed  to  j^luck  out  her 
offending  eye  and  cut  ofi"  her  transgressing 
hand  remains  to  be  seen.  It  was  at  any 
rate  somethino-  that  although  as  vet  she 
saw  no  mote  in  her  brother's  eye,  she  ver}- 
plainly  perceived  the  splinter  in  her  own. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

REALITY  V.  IDEALITY. 

)ONORIA  settled  matters  after 
her  own  fashion,  and,  on  the 
whole,  met  with  but  little  inter- 
ference. All  her  arguments  were  plain, 
straightforward,  and  to  the  point.  To  her 
mother  she  only  said,  "You know,  mamma, 
very  few  people  would  like  to  marry  me  ;, 
I  am  too  plain  and  too  homely  in  my  ways. 
It  wiU  be  better  for  you  to  have  a  married 
daughter,  even  though  her  husband  be  only 
a  physician,  than  an  old  maid  at  home,  an- 
noying her  younger  sisters  by  her  dowdi- 
ness,  and  the  family  generally  by  her  un- 
ambitious ways." 

Mrs.  Mildmay  was  quite  woman  enough 

VOL.  III.  H 
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to  see  something  in  this  argument.  To  her 
grandmamma  Honoria  made  no  apologies, 
and  gave  but  few  expLnnations, 

"  If  you  lo^'e  him  truly,  my  dear,"  the 
sweet  romantic  old  lady  said,  "  I  can  have 
nothing  to  say  against  your  choice.  Dr. 
Sternfels  has  won  himself  a  name  of  which 
any  woman  might  be  proud." 

Sibyl  of  course  smiled  upon  the  match. 
Had  not  Dr.  Sternfels  saved  her  husband's 
life — her  boy's  fatlier  ?  Was  she  not  bound 
to  him  by  every  tie  of  gratitude  ?  So  she 
espoused  his  cause  warmly,  and  enjoyed  all 
the  excitement  of  preparation  in  her  o^ti 
feminine  manner,  pausing  sometimes  to 
smile  at  the  idea  of  Honoria  as  a  married 
woman — for  all  the  family  had  mentally 
doomed    their   sister   to    a   state   of  sino-le 

o 

blessedness. 

Pretty  Sibyl  was  often  pale  and  languid 
in  those  days,  but  she  always  had  a  smile 
ready  for  every  one  who  came  to  see  her. 
The    time    was    approaching   when    baby 
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would   be   baby   no    longer,    and   another 
despot   should   reign   in  his  stead.     After 
that,  if  all  went  well,  she  and  her  husband 
and   children   were    ixoino'   to    some  mira- 
culous  German  baths,  where  Henry  was  to 
cast  aside  his  crutches  for  ever,  and  whence 
he  was  to  come  home  sound  in  wind  and 
limb.     What  wonder  if,  with  every  one  so 
occupied,  Grace  escaped  much  notice  ?  Lady 
Mildmay  sometimes  scolded  her  for  work- 
ing so   many  hours   upstairs ;    but    Grace 
went  on  as  usual,  knowing  she  could  well 
be   spared,    since    Jeanie   and   Frank   and 
their  little  ones  kept  Lady  Mildmay  fully 
amused. 

When  Mr.  Mildmay  first  heard  of  "  Ho- 
noria's  folly,"  as  he  contemptuously  called 
it,  he  became  like  a  caged  lion.  Said  if 
Harold  had  an  ounce  of  spirit,  he  would 
horsewhip  the  German  beggar ;  refused  to 
see  the  Doctor  persistently,  and  considered 
himself  aggrieved.  Honoria  was  had  home. 
She  liked  overcoming  difficulties;  so  she  went 
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to  her  father,  when  she  found  he  would  not 
come  to  her,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  compact  was  signed  and  sealed.  She 
did  not  deny  the  impeachment  of  Dr. 
Sternfels'  Teutonic  origin;  but  she  explained 
carefully  and  lucidly,  that  although  he  was 
a  German,  he  was  far  from  being  a  beggar. 
Mr.  Mildmay  never  refused  to  hear  the 
voice  of  the  charmer  when  money  was  the 
theme;  so  he  listened  attentively  to  all 
Honoria's  statements,  and  began  to  recon- 
cile himself  to  the  idea.  Honoria  was  too 
peculiar,  he  told  himself,  for  any  man  of 
good  family  to  wish  to  marry  her.  She 
could  not  represent,  she  could  not  dress, 
she  could  not  sing,  or  play,  or  talk  foreign 
lano;uao-es.  She  had  no  conversation,  she 
was  not  even  gi'aceful.  She  had  good 
hands  and  feet,  and  when  she  smiled,  was 
not  positively  ugly — mais  voilli  tout.  And 
whilst  Mr.  Mildmay  sat  appraising  his 
daughter's  charms,  and  checking  off  her 
defects  with  an  impartiality  that  did  great 
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credit  to  his  sense  of  justice,  if  it  did  not 
argue  much  for  his  paternal  weakness,  Ho- 
noria  slowly  recapitulated  all  her  details 
again.  "  Well,  I  suppose  it  must  be,"  said 
her  father  at  last.  "  I  never  thought  you 
romantic,  Honoria ;  but  it  seems,  after  all, 
you  are  so.  I  will  give  you  a  couple  of 
hundred  to  buy  your  chiffons  with,  and  I 
suppose  I  must  give  you  away ;  but,  for 
heaven's  sake,  don't  bore  me  again  between 
now  and  then !" 

"Thank  you,  papa,"  said  Honoria  duti- 
fully. "  1  am  not  romantic,  but  Dr.  Stern- 
fels  suits  me,  and  I  suit  him ;  and  as  he 
doesn't  want  any  money  with  me,  I 
thought—" 

"  That  that  would  suit  me,  my  dear" 
(smiling  grimly).  "  Well,  you  are  not 
wrong."  But  to  himself  he  said,  "The 
man  must  be  mad  to  marry  a  dowd  like 
Honoria,  and  not  want  to  see  her  money ; 
however,  that's  his  affair,  not  mine.  De 
gustibus,  &c."     Aloud,    "There,    my  dear, 
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write  to  your  Corydon,  and  be  so  obliging 
us  to  send  Hume  up  to  nie ;  there  is  an 
abominable  draught  just  above  my  left  eye. 
I  shall  be  getting  neuralgia.  There,  there, 
that  will  do''  (this  was  as  Honoria  dutifully 
kissed  him).  "We  are  not  in  public,  my 
dear,  and  all  these  pleasing  little  effusions 
can  be  kept  for  the  wedding-day,  when  I 
believe  they  are  de  rigueur^'' 

Honoria  was  not  in  the  least  hurt.  She 
had  carried  the  day ;  and  though  her  vic- 
tory had  been  accomplished  without  any  of 
that  dash  or  enthusiasm  with  which  we  are 
wont  to  associate  a  successful  feat  of  arms, 
she  was  quite  pleased  and  satisfied,  having 
accomplished  that  which  slie  had  intended 
to  accomplish ;  and  so  she  went  down  to  her 
mother,  and  having  told  her  that  all  was 
right,  2:)roceeded  to  equip  herself  for  parish 
duty,  and  was  seen  no  more  till  dinner- 
time. 

Grace  was  spared  the  pain  of  seeing 
Max  Sternfels.     He  returned  to  to^vn,  and 
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no  time  was  taken  up  in  what  Mr.  Mildmay 
called  "philandering."  He  of  course  ^vrote 
to  Honoria,  and  told  her  all  about  his  new 
hospital,  and  what  his  plans  were ;  and  she 
read  his  letters  attentively,  and  kept  them 
locked  up  in  her  desk  all  according  to  their 
dates,  so  that  she  could  refer  to  anything 
she  wanted  to  know  in  a  minute.  It  was 
some  little  time  before  she  and  Grace  met, 
and  then  there  was  not  much  said ;  for  the 
room  Avas  full  of  visitors,  and  Honoria  was 
not  a  person  to  expect  much  demonstration 
at  any  time.  All  that  Grace  could  say 
was,  "  Honoria,  I  ought  to  have  written, 
but  I  thought  I  would  congratulate  you  in 
person.  I  hope  you  will — I  am  sure  you 
will — be  very  happy." 

"  Thank  you.  Yes,  I  think  the  life  will 
suit  me." 

"  The  life  would  suit  her !"  Was  that  all 
she  had  to  say  of  her  engagement  with  Max 
Sternfels  ?  Grace  turned  away  sickened  and 
disgusted.     They  were   to   be  married  in 
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May,  and  it  was  now  far  on  in  March.  So, 
Avhen  Grace  heard  that  ^lax  Sternfels 
would  not  come  down  till  the  day  before 
the  wedding,  she  thought  it  behoved  her  to 
write  him  a  little  note  of  congratulation. 
She  found  it  no  easy  task,  and  wasted  a 
good  deal  of  paper,  but  at  last  it  was 
accomplished  ;  and  Avhen  she  had  signed 
and  sealed  it,  she  carried  it  to  the  post  her- 
self, and  felt  a  burden  was  off  her  mind. 
The  letter  ran  as  follow^s : 

"  My  dear  Dr.  Sternfels, — I  ought  to 
have  written  to  congratulate  you  on  yoiu* 
approaching  marriage  some  time  ago ;  but  I 
thought  I  Avould  wait  to  see  Honoria  first, 
as  I  was  not  quite  sure  whether  the  en- 
gagement was  considered  public  property." 
("  Of  course  I  am  only  one  of  the  public 
now,"  she  said  as  she  wrote  down  this  ugly 
phrase.)  "  I  hope  you  Avill  be  happy.  I 
ought  to  have  said  rather,  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  ;  for  Honoria  is  so  truthful,  unself- 
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ish,  and  upright,  that  every  one  must  re- 
spect her"  (not  the  only  thing  necessary, 
Miss  Grace,  in  affairs  of  this  kind).  "  I  shall 
never  forget  your  kindness  and  goodness  to 
me,  nor  j'our  tenderness  towards  my  dear 
father  in  da}^s  gone  by.  —  With  renewed 
good  wishes,  I  am,  dear  Dr.  Sternfels, 
yours  gratefully,  Grace  Hepburn." 

It  was  not  a  pretty  letter,  as  she  plainly 
told  herself;  it  was  halting  and  maimed, 
and  limped  ungracefully  along.  It  was 
cold,  and  far  from  polished  as  to  diction  ; 
in  fact,  it  was  a  letter  that  could  not  satisfy 
Grace  in  any  way.  But  she  despaired  of 
doing  better,  and  told  herself  that  it  was 
wrong  to  waste  so  much  time  on  such  an 
object,  and  that  it  no  longer  mattered 
whether  Dr.  Sternfels  thought  her  stupid, 
awkward,  and  illiterate,  or  the  contrar}'. 
That  was  aU  one  now  ;  and  as  Grace  could 
not  write  either  to  satisfy  her  heart  or  to 
please  her  taste,  it  may  be  easily  conceived 
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that  the  framing  of  this  epistle  did  not 
afford  her  any  very  lively  pleasure.  But  it 
was  done.  That  was  a  good  thing;  and 
now  she  must  recommence  her  daily  strug- 
gle of  striving  to  begin  life  anew,  and  to 
shape  out  some  tangible  ends  and  aims  for 
herself. 

When  Max  Sternfels  found  himself  en- 
gaged to  Honoria  Mildmay,  he  told  himself 
that  he  had  done  the  right  thing.  Here 
was  the  one  woman  of  the  millions  who 
suited  him,  and  whom  he  suited.  A  Avoman 
who  would  not  expect  much  personal  de- 
votion from  her  husband;  but  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  identify  herself  with  his 
interests,  work  under  his  directions,  help 
him  to  realise  certain  schemes  which  had 
hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  Utopian,  and 
if  he  ever  seemed  disposed  to  flag,  would 
keep  him  (so  Max  in  his  msdom  said  to 
himselt)  up  to  the  mark.  Of  course  he  had 
it  all  his  own  way,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
soliloquy ;  and  as  there  was  no  one  to  con- 
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tradict  liim,  he  settled  the  matter  quite 
to  his  own  satisfaction.  He  knew  that 
Honoria  was  patient,  highly  principled,  not 
given  to  nerves,  consistent,  and  firm.  He 
was  glad  that  he  had  found  all  these  quali- 
ties united  in  a  lady,  and  he  admired 
Honoria  for  her  perfectly  business-like  man- 
ner of  looking  at  the  aiFair.  And  yet — 
and  yet — if  Max  Sternfels  had  ever  thought 
of  that  night  in  the  library  when  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  marry  Honoria,  but 
had  showered  such  kisses  on  poor  Grace's 
little  dumb  shadow,  he  would  doubtless 
have  accounted  for  the  thing  in  quite  a 
professional  manner.  There  is  no  man, 
he  would  have  said,  so  sane,  but  there  is 
some  screw  loose.  As  a  glass  of  brandy 
may  intoxicate  one  man,  so  a  certain  com- 
bination of  influences  may  madden  another, 
or  prostrate  a  third.  But  he,  once  for  all, 
put  such  thoughts  away  from  him,  as  he, 
and  perhaps  a  few  (but  very  few)  other 
men,  may  be  able  to  do.    He  had  bargained 
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for  a  short  engagement,  and  had  plunged 
into  work  again,  stealing  only  a  few  minutes 
now  and  then  to  write  those  little  obligatory 
matter-of-fact  epistles  to  his  betrothed.  If 
now  and  again  Grace  crossed  his  mind,  it 
was  but  for  a  moment ;  and  had  an  angel 
come  from  heaven  and  told  him  of  the 
wretched  girl's  mad  wild  love,  he  would 
have  asked  to  feel  that  angel's  pulse,  and 
would  have  prescribed  a  fever-draught. 
Unconsciously  Max  Sternfels  had  said  to 
himself  long  and  long  ago :  "  Here  might 
have  been  your  ideal  woman  when  you 
were  young ;  but  you  are  young  no  longer, 
and  know  the  fallacies  of  the  ideal.  Re- 
ality— that  is  what  we  must  all  live  for. 
How  could  so  rare  a  creature  ever  love  a 
rough  bear  like  I  am  ?  She  could  not. 
How  could  I  make  a  woman  happy  whose 
soul  is  strung  up  to  all  sorts  of  delicate 
wonderful  harmonies?  I  could  not.  My 
talk,  my  manners,  my  profession,  would  all 
disgust  her.     Could  I,  in  my  dull,  prosaic, 
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narrow  groove,  fill  out  a  place  in  her  heart, 
and  satisfy  all  her  aspirations  and  desires  ? 
Max  Sternfels,  you  would  be  a  fool  to 
encourage  these  '  thick-coming  fancies;' 
they  must  be  crushed  down  and  trodden 
out.  She  will  one  day,  perhaps,  marry  a 
man  who  can  fulfil  all  the  conditions  that 
are  necessary  to  her  happiness;  and  then, 
my  friend,  where  would  you  be?  You 
would  have  neglected  your  duties,  let  your 
talents  rust,  and  left  your  mission  unful- 
filled for  nothing." 

He  often  spoke  to  himself  thus  in  earlier 
days :  then  he  had  divined,  by  that  instinct 
which  rarely  misleads  us  Avhere  our  heart 
is  in  the  matter,  that  in  some  way  Harold 
had  been  the  cause  of  Grace's  leaving 
Brookside.  A  certain  soreness  and  ano^er 
were  very  bitter  within  him  as  he  made 
this  discovery.  "  Surely,  if  such  a  man  as 
this  can  win  her,  I  might  have  done  it,"  he 
said  to  himself;  by  which  it  will  be  seen, 
that    Dr.    Sternfels    had    a   very   modest 
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opinion  of  liiraself,  and  a  not  all  too  flatter- 
ing one  of  Harold.  But  when  lie  saw  the 
bright  luxurious  care-free  life  that  awaited 
Grace ;  the  lovely  freshness  of  the  countr}' 
air  and  sky  and  flowers ;  the  future  she 
might  enjoy  with  the  Baronet's  heir, — he 
began  to  think  differently  of  these  things, 
and  to  realise  more  than  ever  how  hard, 
and  gi'imy,  and  dull,  and  prosaic  such  a  life 
as  his  must  seem  to  those  outside  his  pur- 
j)Ose.  He  would  never  have  asked  Grace 
to  share  that  life,  had  he  loved  her  never  so 
much ;  but,  as  he  told  himself,  he  did  not 
love  her,  and  did  not  desire  her  love,  since 
reality  and  labour  and  toil  were  the  elected 
of  his  heart,  and  all  these  narrow  personal 
ties  were  like  so  many  fetters  binding  the 
soul.  "For  if  I  had  a  wife  like  that,  I 
could  not  leave  her  all  the  live-long  day 
alone,  and  not  let  vaj  mind  wander  to  her," 
he  said  to  himself  Could  he  have  kno"svn 
that  Grace  might  love  him  some  day  ?  But 
he  did  not;  far  less  could  he  dream  that 
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she  loved  him  already  with  a  love  that 
passed  the  ordinary  love  of  women;  and 
so  he  wrenched  himself  away  from  the 
dangerous  debatable  ground  where  he  had 
stood,  and  rushing  headlong  into  the  most 
prosaic  of  prose,  asked  Honoria  Mildmay  to 
be  his  wife. 

I  am  so  sorry  for  this  poor,  wise,  fool- 
ish, noble,  mistaken  man,  that  I  almost  feel 
as  though  I  ought  to  apologise  for  him.  If 
he  could  only  have  known.  But  he  did 
not  know ;  and  so  things  went  their  ap- 
pointed way,  and  the  wedding-day  drew 
near. 

But  Grace  had  stiU  her  trials.  She  was 
sitting  one  afternoon  with  Honoria  m  Lady 
Mildmay 's  boudoir,  when  Sibyl  came  in. 
They  naturally  began  to  speak  of  Hon- 
oria's  trousseau,  and  Honoria  joined  in  the 
discussion  with  a  calm  that  was  not  exactly 
bridal.  "I  hate  the  word  'trousseau,'  she 
said;  "  but  I  have  got  my  o^vn  way,  and  I 
am  to  buy  most   of  my  dresses  in  town. 
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Mamma  thinks  it  will  be  something  for  me 
to  do  after  marriage,"  and  she  smiled. 

"  But  do  have  things  nice,  dear,"  said 
Sibyl  pleadingly. 

"  Of  course  I  shall ;  but  nice  is  a  very 
vague  word,  Sibyl,  and  what  I  call  '  nice' 
you  might  think  'nasty.'  " 

Sibyl  laughed. 

"  And  then,  too,  you  must  remember  I 
am  only  going  to  marry  a  doctor." 

She  meant  no  slight ;  it  was  only  her 
way  of  stating  the  fact,  as  showing  that 
what  would  suit  a  fine  lady  would  not  suit 
her.  But  Grace  cauo-ht  the  "  onlv,"  and 
she  fired  up. 

"  How  can  you  talk  of  Dr.  Sternfels  in 
that  contemptuous  way?"  she  said  angrily; 
"  if  he  is  a  doctor,  it  is  his  noblest  title  to 
your  esteem  and  admiration.  But  you  are 
always  apologising  and  speaking  as  though 
anything  were  good  enough  for  him." 

"  Of  course  he  is  a  doctor,"  said  Honoria 
quietly,  "  and  I'm  not  apologising  for  it.    If 
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he  hadn't  been  a  doctor,  I  should  not  have 
married  him." 

"Honoria,"  said  Grace  passionately,  com- 
ing towards  her,  "you  do  not  love  him, 
or  you  would  never  talk  like  that.  0,  dear 
Honoria''  (changing  her  tone,  and  plead- 
ing earnestl}^),  "if  you  do  not  love  him,  do 
not  marry.  You  are  ruining  your  own  life, 
as  well  as  his." 

"  I  have  never  made  any  very  loud 
professions  of  love,"  said  Honoria  a  little 
stiffly ;  "  but  Dr.  Sternfels  and  I  perfectly 
understand  each  other ;  we  are  not  going 
to  ruin  each  other's  lives  —  on  the  con- 
trary." 

Poor  Grace  !  She  blushed,  stammered, 
and  drew  back.  "  Forgive  me,"  she  said  ; 
"I  had  no  right  to  speak  in  that  way;  only 
— but  I  will  not  begin  again.  I  am  very 
sorry,  and  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me, 
Honoria."     She  burst  into  tears. 

Honoria  was  touched.  "  I  have  nothing 
to  forgive,  my  dear  Grace,"  she  said.     "It 
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would  be  hard  indeed,  if,  after  all  these 
years,  you  could  not  speak  your  mind  ^nth- 
out  offending  rae.  Only  you  are  ^Tong, 
dear." 

Grace  went  humbl}-  to  her  and  kissed 
her.  She  was  glad  in  after  years  to  think 
that  no  bitter  or  angry  words  had  ever 
passed  between  her  and  Honoria.  But  it 
was  a  hard  time,  and  she  longed  now  for 
the  wedding  to  be  over,  that  she  might 
have  a  little  rest  and  peace. 

A  few  days  later,  Sibyl  became  the 
happy  mother  of  a  little  daughter;  and  after 
the  christening  the  marriage- day  was  to  be 
definitively  settled. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


MARKYIXG,  AXD  ASKING  IN  MARRIAGE. 

I  RACE  had  bidden  Lady  Mildmay 
good-bye,  and  had  left  Brook- end 
^i^^^^^tlJ  for  a  year  at  least.  They  all  saw 
that  there  was  something  amiss  ;  and  when 
Sibyl  proposed  that  Grace  should  join  their 
party  and  go  abroad  with  them,  no  one  op- 
posed it.  Lady  Mildmay  was  too  unselfish 
to  wish  to  keep  her  at  Brook-end,  where  she 
no  longer  appeared  happy.  She  was  puzzled 
by  Grace,  but  she  did  not  misjudge,  because 
she  could  not  understand  her ;  only  she 
would  have  liked  to  know  whether  she 
could  help  her  in  any  way,  and  why  she 
drooped  and  seemed  so  faint-hearted.  There 
were  many  times  when   Grace   longed   to 
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bury  her  head  in  that  kind  noble  bosom, 
and  sol)  ont  all  her  story ;  but  pride,  girl- 
ish  shyness,    feminine   modesty   held    her 
back.     And  besides,  she  must  be  strong ; 
to  talk  of  her  troubles  would  do  no  good, 
tears  would  only  weaken  her.     She  must 
endure  silently,  for  no  man  could  help  her. 
She  went  about  as  usual ;   painting  much, 
walking  much,  and  talking  when  talk  was 
necessary.     Her  manner  was  not  so  much 
altered  as  to  attract  attention,  but  her  ap- 
pearance was ;  and  although  her  face  had 
not  as  3'et  gained  that  expression  which 
afterwards  became  habitual  to  it,  it  wore  a 
troubled  aspect;  as  when  the  bright  calm 
waters  of  some  inland  lake  have  been  ruf- 
fled by  a  sudden  tempest,  and  have  not  as 
yet  settled  dovm  into  their  former  serenity. 
Her  face  was  troubled — that  Avas   all  that 
could  be  said ;  and  Lady  Mildmay,  noticing 
it,  declared  she  would  ask  Dr.  Sternfels  to 
look  at  her  when  he  came  down  for  the 
wedding. 
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Grace  started  as  though  she  had  been 
stung.  "  There  is  nothing  Dr.  Sternfels  de- 
spises so  much  as  a  malade  imaginaire,^^ 
she  said  hastily ;  "I  beg,  dear  Lady  Mikl- 
may,  you  will  do  no  such  thing." 

The  wedding-day  came  and  went,  and 
Grace  neither  had  a  brain-fever,  nor  a 
sprained  ankle,  nor  a  headache.  She  simply 
ate  her  heart  in  silence.  Not  an  agreeable 
sort  of  dejeuner,  we  may  be  sure ;  but  when 
she  looked  at  Harold  she  gained  strength 
and  courage,  and  a  sort  of  desperate  pride 
came  to  support  her.  But  all  the  time  a 
leaden  w^eight  was  pressing  on  her  heart, 
and  she  almost  felt  as  though  she  were 
"  stiffening  into  stone." 

The  wedding  was  a  quiet  affair.  Mr. 
Somers  was  not  well  enough  to  ajopear  at 
it,  but  the  rest  of  the  family  were  there 
in  full  force  ;  and  the  twins  and  "  Somers' 
little  girl"  were  delighted  to  do  duty  as 
bridesmaids  mth  aunt  Jeanie's  sweet  little 
fifteen-year-old  daughter. 
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And  SO  they  went  away. 

I  myself  do  not  like  to  talk  much  about 
this  wedding,  for  my  heart  is  with  Grace, 
who  is  walking  with  Minnie  and  Winnie  up 
and  down  the  avenue  in  the  golden  after- 
noon sunshine.  The}'  are  so  glad  to  have 
her  aj>;ain  amon^jst  them,  and  are  tellin<2" 
her  all  about  their  new  governess,  and  what 
a  horrid  French  accent  she  has,  and  what 
a  sweet  darling  Sibyl's  new  baby  is.  Quite 
in  the  distance  Grace  sees  Sir  George  and 
Harold  walking  to  and  fro  across  the  cro- 
quet-lawn. She  is  a  good  listener,  and  the 
girls  chatter  on,  until  a  maid  summons 
them  to  the  schoolroom  tea. 

Grace  still  walks  up  and  down  alone. 
She  feels  that  she  does  not  belong  to  the 
family — to  all  those  rich,  happy,  prosperous 
people  indoors.  When  Lady  Mildmay  goes 
she  must  pass  doNvn  the  avenue,  and  then 
Grace  can  join  her.  She  looks  up  at  the 
bright  tender  green  above  her  head,  and 
thinks  what  a  long  summer  it  will  be  ;  and 
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then  a  long  mnter,  and  another  long  sum- 
mer, and  more  long  winters  and  summers; 
and  so  it  will  go  on.  She  has  no  family, 
no  sister  or  brother,  no  nearer  or  dearer 
one,  no  child  to  tend  and  love,  no  sacred 
human  soul  to  which  she  can  say,  "  I  am 
thine,  and  thou  art  mine."  She  must  live 
outside  the  world.  She  will  not  "  shut  her 
from  her  kind,"  nor  "  eat  her  heart  alone ;" 
still  less  will  she  "  feed  with  sighs  a  parting 
A\T.nd."  No!  she  will  seek  for  work  of  some 
kind,  nor,  having  found  it,  will  she  cease 
from  her  labours ;  but  after  all  said  and 
done,  as  she  tells  herself,  she  will  still  be 
alone  in  the  world. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sternfels  are 
on  their  road  to  London.  Honoria  has  (to 
the  Doctor's  intense  delight)  declined  a 
wedding  trip,  though  they  are  going  for  a 
day  or  two  to  a  small  watering-place  where 
Dr.  Sternfels  has  established  a  consumptive 
hospital,  and  where  his  old  friend  and 
countryman  Herr  Bender  now  lies,  looking 
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at  the  molten  sea  and  breathing  the  air  of 
the  pine-woods. 

"  Harold,"  said  Sir  George  as  he  took 
his  heir  s  arm,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

Harohl,  -who  liked  his  uncle,  and  who 
was  glad  to  get  out  of  the  drawing-room 
(where  Grace  was  not),  prepared  himself  to 
listen. 

But  it  appeared  as  though  this  prepa- 
ration were  premature,  since  Sir  George 
began  to  ask  questions,  which  was  not 
exactly  what  Harold  had  bargained  for. 

"When  are  you  going  away?"  said  the 
Baronet. 

"I  really  don't  quite  know,  uncle;  I 
want  to  begin  some  new  sort  of  life." 

His  uncle  stopped  and  looked  at  him. 

"Harold,"  he  said,  "you  love  Grace 
Hepburn  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"Well,  so  do  I!" 

It  was  certainly  startlino;  but  Harold 
made  no  sign. 
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"  Does  she  care  for  you,  Harold?"  asked 
his  uncle  very  gently,  and  yet  eagerly. 

"  No,  uncle,  she  does  not." 

"  And  she  will  never  care  for  ine,^''  said 
his  uncle.  "  Of  course  not;  but  I  mean  to 
offer  to  her  all  the  same,  for,  in  my  way, 
I  love  her  very  much." 

"  It's  of  no  good,  uncle  George,"  said 
Harold  half-smiling  ;  "  she  will  refuse  you. 
I  am  not  in  the  least  jealous ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  think  it  very  kind  of  you  to  take 
me  into  your  confidence ;  but — " 

"  I  didn't  want  to  do  anything  under- 
hand or  mean,"  said  Sir  George,  looking 
rather  foolish. 

"I  am  sure  of  that,"  said  the  nephew. 

"But,"  continued  Sir  George,  "z/she 
accepted  me,  and  if  we  were  married,  why 
then,  you  know,  it  might  be,  very  likely 
would  be,  different,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  it  would  be  different." 

"  I  mean,"  said  Sir  George,  blushing 
prodigiously  through  all  the  port-wine  and 
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east-wind  in  his  face,  ''  that  you  would  be 
differently  circumstanced,  you  know;  you 
would  be  no  longer  the  —  the  heir,  per- 
haps." 

Harold  laughed. 

"  I'll  take  my  chance  about  that,"  he 
said;  "you  can  make  me  some  sort  of 
compensation  when  your  son  is  christened. 
Meanwhile,  pray  belie^'e,  that  I  have  never 
looked  upon  myself  as  'the  heir.'  " 

"  I  know  you're  a  good  fellow^,  Harold, 
and  I  wish,  I  really  wish,  you  could  have 
succeeded ;  but  as  you  can't,  I  don't  see 
■why  I  shouldn't  go  in  and  wdn,  if  I  can." 

"  Xo,  there  is  no  reason;  only  I'm  sure 
you  won't  win,  uncle." 

'^  I  don't  expect  to,  but  I  mean  to  try 
all  the  same." 

"  Have  you  told  my  grandmother  ?" 

"  No ;  I  intended  to  tell  her  to-night. 
She  will  not  object ;  and  then  if  it  is  settled, 
Miss  Hepburn  can  stay  on  at  Brook-end, 
whilst  I  go  home  for  a  time  to  look  after 
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tilings.  I  don't  like  this  plan  of  her  going 
abroad  with  the  Somers.  I  don't  know,  but 
for  that,  that  I  should  have — have  made 
up  my  mind  so  soon  ;  but  she  would  be  a 
great  deal  alone  if  she  went  with  them,  and 
I  don't  think  that  would  be  good  for  her. 
She  seems  dispirited  and  out  of  sorts  of 
late." 

It  was  certainly  a  strange  "  situation ;" 
but  Sir  George  was  so  simple  and  so  kindly, 
that  Harold  felt  neither  shocked  nor  of- 
fended. 

"You  mustn't  think  I  have  foro-otten 
poor  Lavinia,"  said  the  Baronet  comically; 
"  I  often  think  of  her,  and  I  know  she 
would  like  it,  poor  soul,  for  she  often  told 
me  she  hoped  I  should  marry  again." 

They  walked  towards  the  house,  and  as 
they  crossed  the  avenue  they  saw  Grace. 

"  There  she  is  !"  said  the  Baronet  ner- 
vously. 

"Yes;  there  she  is,  God  bless  her!" 
thought  Harold;   for   he  knew  what   this 
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day  had  been  to  the  poor  aching  solitary 
heart. 

She  saw  them,  and  Sir  George  made  for 
a  moment  as  though  he  would  go  to  her. 

"  It  don't  look  polite,  eh,  Harold,'' 
he  said,  "to  leave  her  walking  all  alone 
there?" 

"  I  think,  perhaps,  she  would  rather  be 
alone,"  said  Harold;  "and,  you  know,  you 
will  see  her  to-night  when  you  go  to  Brook- 
end." 

So  Sir  George  took  his  grave  nephew's 
advice,  and  followed  him  to  the  house. 

Just  near  the  door  the  Baronet  stopped, 
and  put  out  his  hand — his  honest  kindly 
eyes  were  very  bright. 

"  No  offence,  Harold ;  no  ill-will,  I 
hope?" 

"None,  uncle." 

"That's  right.  I  thought  you  ought 
to  know.  Of  course  she  will  refuse  me; 
but  still—" 

Harold  thought  to  himself,  how  differ- 
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eiit  his  feelings  would  have  been,  and  how 
far  more  difficult  his  submission,  had  Max 
Sternfels  been  in  his  simple-minded  uncle's 
place.  At  this  he  could  afford  to  smile ; 
the  bare  thought  of  the  other  roused  all 
the  latent  bitterness  of  his  heart. 

And  Grace,  unconscious  of  her  impend- 
ing fate,  walked  in  the  avenue,  and  waited 
till  Lady  Mildmay  should  come ;  and  won- 
dered how  she  should  arrange  her  future 
life,  and  what  work  her  hands  would  find 
to  do  in  it. 

The  long  slanting  rays  fell  upon  her, 
and  barred  her  figure  with  gold,  as  she 
stood  still  waiting  for  the  carriage  to  come 
up.  Her  pretty  bridal  dress,  her  dark  hair, 
her  sweet  soft  eyes  seemed  lighted  up  by 
the  evening  radiance;  and  as  the  carriage 
stopped.  Sir  George  said  involuntarily  and 
under  his  breath, 

"  How  beautiful  she  is  !" 

Lady  Mildmay  looked  at  him,  but  she 
said  no  word ;  only  as  Grace  got  into  the 
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carriage,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  her,  and 
smiled, 

"  We  have  neglected  you  shamefully, 
ma  mie,'"  she  said ;  "  but,  you  know,  these 
family  affairs  are  always  engrossing;  they 
take  so  much  out  of  one.  For  me,  I  am 
quite  extenueey 

"I  did  not  feel  neglected,"  said  Grace; 
"  Minnie  and  Winnie  were  with  me  until 
tea-time,  and  I  enjoyed  my  quiet  walk  in 
the  avenue  very  much." 

Thus  with  mild  little  common-places 
they  answered  each  other,  and  waited  for 
time  to  arrange  the  rest. 

That  night,  after  her  kind  old  friend  had 
sent  poor  tu'ed  Grace  to  bed  (or  thought 
she  had),  Sir  George  told  the  story  of  his 
love  to  his  listening  mother. 

"  I  know  it's  hopeless,  mother,"  he  said; 
"but  I  just  thought  I  should  like  to  try; 
and  so  I  have  spoken  to  Harold  about  it, 
and  told  liim  what  I  meant  to  do.  He 
took  it  very  well — very  well   indeed.     I 
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have  always  liked  and  admired  her;  but 
lately  I  have  loved  her.  She  seems  both 
lovely  and  lovable ;  and  I  believe  she  loves 
you  better  than  any  one,  mother;  and  if 
you  would  only  come  and  live  with  us,  I 
think  she  perhaps  might  be  persuaded. 
She  is  so  gentle,  and  yet  so  full  of -life, 
that  I  am  sure^  you  would  be  happier 
with  us  than  here  alone." 

Lady  Mildmay  listened,  and  sympa- 
thised; to  herself  she  said,  as  Harold  had 
loudly  told  his  uncle,  that  Grace  "  would 
never  have  him."  Not  but  that  she  wished 
it;  she  would  have  hailed  Grace  as  a 
daughter-in-law  with  delight.  But  Lady 
Mildmay  judged  of  Grace  by  herself;  and 
though  she  gave  her  son  credit  for  all  his 
good  qualities,  yet  she  told  herself  that 
at  Grace's  age  such  a  life  as  the  one  the 
Baronet  proposed  to  offer  her  would  not 
have  satisfied  her  in  any  way.  Many  a 
woman  would  accept  such  an  offer  with 
gratitude,  and,  so  accepting  it,  would  not 
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do  ill  for  herself  or  others.  Sir  George  was 
a  kindly  truthful  soul,  simple  as  a  child, 
and  faithful  as  a  dog.  He  had  loved  his 
first  Avife — his  sickly,  pining,  faded  Lavi- 
nia  ;  he  Avould  adore  his  second  (that  is, 
if  Grace  consented  to  be  his  second),  and 
would  be  ready,  Liidy  Mildmay  said,  to 
'"''  faire  des  folies  jioiir  ellej'  But  then  she 
told  herself  that  the  poor  Baronet  would 
never  have  a  chance  of  "  doing  those  follies," 
for  that  Grace  would  certainly  refuse  him. 

Nevertheless  they  arranged  a  nice  little 
plan  for  the  next  day :  hoAv  Sir  George  was 
to  be  in  the  morning-room  about  eleven 
o'clock;  and  how  Lady  Mildmay  Avas  to 
send  Grace  for  her  garden  scissors;  and 
how  he  should  then  tell  his  little  story, 
and  plead  his  own  cause  to  the  best  of  his 
abilities. 

When  Grace  was  sent  for  the  scissors, 
which  dear  wicked  old  Lady  Mildmay  had 
hidden  expressly  in  some  impossible,  out-of- 
the-way  corner.  Sir  George  was  there,  and 
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immediately  took  a  header  into  his  subject; 
he  came  up  very  red  in  the  face,  rather  out 
of  breath,  and  slightly  incoherent. 

Grace  felt,  in  a  dull  stupid  kind  of  way, 
shocked  and  angiy  at  seeing  an  old  man 
(as  she  mentally  called  him)  making  a  fool 
of  himself  in  this  why  (he  was  only  fift}^- 
four,  after  all),  and  ^,slie  answered  him 
sharply  and  shortly. 

Poor  man;  he  was  quite  frightened. 
"  I  think  you  must  have  misunderstood  me," 
he  said  meekly. 

"  I  hope  I  may  have  done  so,  Sir  George ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  it.  You  proposed 
that  I  should  marry  you"  ("  Only  if  you 
would  !"  put  in  Sir  George  j)iteously) — "that 
I  should  marry  you,"  said  Grace,  passing 
over  the  extenuating  circumstances  of  the 
Baronet's  crime  as  quite  beside  the  mark. 
"Now  this  is  ridiculous;  I  do  not  like 
having  such  things  said  to  me ;  I  wish  to  be 
left  alone.  For  shame.  Sir  George !  you 
should  have  known  better." 
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So  he  should,  indeed.  Quite  dashed, 
and  very  humble,  he  stood  before  her. 

"  I  was  going  before;  now  I  am  driven 
out  of  the  house;  I  feel  as  though  you 
had  insulted  me,  because  I  am  lonely 
and  defenceless." 

"  I  only  asked  you  to  marry  me,"  said 
the  crushed  and  trampled-on  Baronet.  "  I 
did  not  mean  to  insult  you." 

"  But  you  have  insulted  me.  Did  you 
think  I  loved  you  ?  What  should  I  marry 
you  for  ?  for  your  wealth  ?  for  your  good 
old  name  ?  for  the  purple  and  fine  linen, 
and  the  sumptuous  fare  I  might  have  every 
day?  for  your  house  in  town,  or  yom'  box 
at  the  opera,  or  for  another  woman's  jewels? 
AVhich  of  these  motives  do  you  honour  me 
by  supposing  to  be  suihciently  strong  to 
make  me  marry  you?" 

Poor  Sir  George!  He  shrank  awa}^,  and 
looked  at  this  beautiful  fury  with  awe  and 
terror.  He  certainly  had  not  deserved  such 
rough  treatment  at  her  hands  as  this. 
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'•  I  meant — "  lie  said  deprecatingly. 

"Never  mind,  Sir  George,  what  you 
meant,  so  long  as  you  understand  my 
meaning.  You  liave  come  to  the  wrong 
person.  There  are  plenty  of  women  far 
better,  and  cleverer,  and  handsomer  than 
I,  who  would  marry  you  to-morrow,  and 
think  themselves  only  too  fortunate.  But 
you  had  no  right  to  think  I  could  listen  to 
such  a  proposal  ;  you  should  have  known 
me  better ;  you  should  have  understood — " 

"  I  only  hoped  that  in  time,  perhaps — " 

"  I  might  love  you  ?"  said  Grace,  re- 
lenting a  little,  and  smiling  at  the  Bar- 
onet's fatuity. 

"Well,  not  quite  that;  but — " 

"But  do  Avhat  passes  current  just  as 
well,"  said  Grace  bitterly ;  "  that  I  might 
have  tolerated  you  ?  Well,  no.  Sir  George ; 
as  a  husband  I  could  not  even  tolerate 
you." 

Poor  Sir  Geor2:e ! 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.     Then, 
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recovering  himself,  the  Baronet  said,  with 
some  slight  appearance  of  dignity,  "  I  still 
think,  Miss  Hepburn,  that  yon  have  mis- 
taken me ;  you  might,  at  any  rate,  have 
spared  me  all  this  scorn  and  ridicule.  I 
apologise  for  anything  that  may  have  had 
the  appearance  of  an  insult ;  though  I  am 
quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  you  can 
find  anything  of  the  sort  in  an  honest 
mans  love.  I  can  quite  understand  that 
I  may  have  appeai*ed  to  you  presump- 
tuous; and  I  have  hut  one  apology  to 
offer ;  I  am  an  old  man,  and  I  have  no- 
thing about  me  to  win  your  regard ;  but  I 
— I  loved  you,  Miss  Hej^burn,*' 

Grace  Avas  overwhelmed  with  confusion. 
She  could  not  explain  her  sudden  anger, 
her  inq^atience,  her  indignation,  her  irri- 
tation. She  had,  in  her  turn,  no  apology 
to  offer. 

"Sir  George,"  she  said,  "I  am  quite 
ashamed  of  myself ;  I  beg  your  pardon,  and 
I  hope  you  will  forgive  me.     I  have  been 
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very  unwell  lately — unsettled — undecided. 
You  are  very  kind:  pray  forgive  me.  I 
shall  never  marry ;  but  it  is  very  kind  of 
you  to  have  mshed  to  do  me  a  good 
turn." 

She  was  smiling,  but  the  tears  were  in  her 
eyes.  Sir  George,  however,  could  not  smile ; 
he  had  received  too  cruel  a  reproof,  and  he 
did  not  understand  this  wayward  girl. 

"  Good-bye,  Miss  Hepburn,"  he  said ;  "  I 
am  going  home  to-day.  I  daresay  you  did 
not  mean  to  hurt  me,  but  I  am  hurt.  Still 
I  wish  again  to  beg  your  pardon,  if  I  have 
offended  you."  He  did  not  attempt  to 
shake  hands  with  her,  and  left  the  room 
immediately. 

Then  Grace  understood  all  she  had 
done.  That  she  had  cruelly  wounded  the 
son  of  her  best  friend ;  that  she  had  out- 
raged (as  far  as  a  woman  can  outrage  a 
man)  an  honest-hearted  gentleman  who 
had  offered  her  an  honourable  position  as 
his  wife  ;    that  she  had  driven  a  widowed 
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son  out  of  his  widowed  mother's  house  ; 
that  she  had  been  ungrateful,  unfeeling,  un- 
ferainine.  To  her  distorted  faney  and 
warped  feelings  it  had  seemed  that  she 
was  persecuted  and  hunted  ;  that  Sir 
George  must  have  thought  her  mercenary 
when  he  proposed  to  make  her  his  wife. 
She  did  not  want  to  see  Harold,  because 
Harold  reminded  her  of  things  she  would 
fain  forget;  and  here  a  worse  thing  than 
Harold  had  happened  to  her. 

Meanwhile  Lady  Mildmay  found  wait- 
ing for  the  scissors  a  profitless  occupation, 
and  in  her  restlessness  she  turned  out  of 
the  garden,  and  walking  up  the  village,  soon 
found  herself  at  Brookside.  For  a  wonder 
Mr.  Mildmay  and  his  wife  "svere  together  in 
the  breakfast-room. 

"  Where  is  Grace  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Mildmay, 
as  her  mother-in-law  entered.  It  seemed 
to  be  an  accepted  thing  now  that  Grace 
should  be  forgiven  for  Harold's  having  fallen 
in  love  -with  her. 
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"  Grace  is  at  home,"  said  tlie  old  lady 
complacently ;    "  but  liow  is  the  bride  ?" 

"Quite  well;  they  wrote  directly  they 
arrived  ;  so  very  good  of  them." 

"  Very  good  indeed." 

*'  I  think  weddings  agree  with  you,  mi- 
ladi,"  said  her  son;  "you  look  like  sweet 
seventeen  this  morning." 

"  Yes ;  th(3y  agree  with  me  very  well," 
said  her  ladyshij)  pointedly,  but  a  little  mys- 
teriously ;    "  so  w^ell,  in  fact,  that — " 

"By  the  way,  where's  George?"  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Mildmay. 

It  was  very  indiscreet  of  her,  I  know; 
but  then  she  was  indiscreet  on  occasion, 
and  sometimes  a  little,  just  a  very  little, 
"svicked. 

"George,"  said  Lady  Mildmay,  "is  at 
home  also  ;  Avhen  I  left,  he  was  propos- 
ing to  Miss  Hepburn  over  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors." 

"  Proposing  what?"  asked  Mr.  Mildmay 
scared. 
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"  Proposing  what  one  does  propose  un- 
der the  circumstances — " 

"And  pray  whut  may  that  be?"  said 
her  son  angrily. 

"  Why,  marriage,  of  course,'"  replied  her 
ladyship. 

"  And  you,  you,  madam,  allow  such 
things — you  countenance  such  folly?" 

"  I  promote  it,"  said  the  old  lady  with 
a  flash  of  triumph  in  her  eyes;  "and  pray 
why  not?  Some  hearts  never  grow  old; 
such  a  heart  is  George's.  I  wish  him  to 
marry  again.  I  love  Grace ;  she  is  good, 
beautiful,  Avell-borii — " 

"  And  penniless,"  interrupted  her  son. 

"  Precisely,  and  penniless.  You  did  not 
want  her  for  }'our  son ;  I  am  eager  to  re- 
ceive her  for  mine.  Her  want  of  money 
is  no  defect.  I  should  have  wept  to  see 
liim  marry  that  i)oor,  miserable,  stunted 
little  Eunice  (whom  you  destined  for  Har- 
old) for  her  wealth ;  I  rejoice  to  think  he 
loves  Grace  for  her  worth." 
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Mr.    Milclinay   was    livid.     A  dreadful 
"hastly  smile  flitted  across  his  face.     "  Ma- 
dam," lie  said,  "  your  sentiments  do  greater 
credit  to  your  heart  than  to  your  head.'' 
"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Henry." 
"  And  my  son  will  be  disinherited." 
"  That  Avas  to  be  foreseen." 
"  And  you  have  connived  at  it." 
"  I  love  Harold,"  said  his  grandmother, 
"  but  my  son  is  more  to  me  than  my  grand- 
son.    Ajjres,  I  can  neither  make  nor  mar. 
George  has  my  best  wishes." 

Mrs.  Mildma}^  also  was  thunderstruck. 
She  Avas  very  bitter  against  Lady  Mildmay, 
and  began  to  repent  that  she  had  not  en- 
xjouraoed  Harold  in  his  love  for  Grace.  No 
one  seemed  to  think  it  possible  that  the  girl 
would  refuse  him;  and  seeing  the  parents 
so  angry,  so  disappointed,  so  outraged,  Lady 
Mildmay 's  enthusiasm  began  to  flag,  and 
she  prepared  to  go. 

That  night,  as  Sir  George  and  Harold 
drove  away  from  Brook-end  in  the  summer 
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twilight,  the  Baronet  turned  to  his  nephew. 
"  I  have  been  a  great  fool,  Harold,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  am  not  sorry  I  did  it ;  only  now, 
you  must  come  and  live  with  me,  and  look 
after  the  old  place,  for  I  shall  never  marry, 
and  tlie  people  will  want  to  see  my  heir." 

To  this  Harold  made  no  reply ;  and  so 
Sir  George  considered  the  matter  was  set- 
tled. A  week  later  Grace  had  left  England 
with  the  Somers ;  and  dulness  reigned  once 
more  supreme  in  the  regions  round  about 
Brook-end. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ART  IS  LONG,  AND  TIME  IS  FLEETING." 

)HE  history  of  a  human  life  cannot 
be  told  in  a  few  chapters.  We 
are  very  apt  to  think  that  a  young 
lady's  biography  should  only  last  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  by  which 
time  she  is  "of  course"  married,  and  all  ro- 
mance ceases.  But  the  history  of  a  life  can 
in  truth  only  be  Avritten  when  the  last  page 
of  the  last  chapter  has  been  turned,  and 
Death  has  come  to  set  his  pale  seal  on  the 
once  eloquent  mouth.  As  long  as  a  man 
lives,  his  fate  is  not  yet  accomplished ;  and 
though  with  youth  much  of  the  charm  and 
the  brightness,  most  of  the  dash  and  enthu- 
siasm, be  fled ;  yet  middle  life,  in  all  its  ear- 
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iiestness  of  purpose,  in  all  its  steadiness  of 
resolve,  has  iti»  own  tale  of  its  own  kind ; 
and  middle  age,  if  no  longer  (;rowned  with 
roses,  does  and  suffers  perhaps  more  acuteh' 
than  youth  can  ever  do  or  suffer. 

In  telling  my  story,  I  must  pass  over 
some  silent  years  of  Grace  Hepburn's  his- 
tor}\  They  were  not  unimportant  in  their 
results ;  but  they  were  so  uniform  in  detail, 
so  gray  in  tint,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  so  monotonous,  that  I  fear  no  one 
Avould  care  to  hear  ver}^  much  about  them. 

She  went  abroad  ■with  the  Somers,  little 
thinking  that  she  had  left  England  for  a 
time  which  at  that  period  -would  have, 
seemed  to  her  endless.  The  change  insen- 
sibly did  her  good.  The  bright  out-of- 
door  life,  the  gay  music,  the  picturesque 
costumes,  the  fashionable  people,  the  merry 
children,  the  cheerful  sunshine,  and  early 
hours  of  the  little  German  bathing-place 
where  they  were  located, — all  agreed  -with 
her.     She  liked  in  those  davs  to  take  her 
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book  and  seat  herself  in  a  shady  spot  of 
those  prett}'  gardens,  whence  she  could  see 
the  lake,  and  the  Russian  and  French  chil- 
dren with  their  bonnes^  dressed  in  their 
strange  picturesque  costumes ;  whither  fair 
fresh  English  mothers  came  with  their  little 
ones  and  nurses  to  feed  the  rare  birds  which 
circled  round  that  marvellously  pretty  foun- 
tain. It  amused  her  to  watch  the  lano-uor 
of  the  London  dandies,  the  extravagances 
of  the  French  modes,  and  the  smart  Aus- 
trian officers  in  their  white  coats,  and  the 
important-looking  Prussians  in  blue.  She 
could  hear  the  military  band  playing  its 
pot-pourris  and  its  ollas,  its  \'iennese  waltzes 
and  Hungarian  czardas  ;  and  as  she  looked 
and  listened,  it  seemed  to  her  that  althougli 
she  was  outside  all  this,  life  was  yet  a  plea- 
sant thing,  and  the  world  no  bad  play- 
ground for  such  as  had  not  found  out  that 
their  toys  were  all  tinsel  and  frippery,  sham 
without  and  hollow  within. 

So  the  summer  droned  oiij  and  Sibjl 
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walked  l)y  her  husband's  invalid-chair,  and 
took  him  drives  through  the  lovely  forest, 
whence  they  could  see  the  great  river 
fiieamino;  in  the  sun,  and  the  cities  and 
hamlets  reflected  in  its  silver  sheen.  And 
Grace  sat  under  the  trees  in  the  Kur-garten, 
and  dreamt  out  her  dream,  and  prepared 
herself  for  the  life  that  was  coming.  They 
saw  she  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed,  and 
they  kindly  and  wisel}'  let  her  alone.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  I  first  knew  her.  She 
was  still  beautiful — very  beautiful  the  great 
judges  and  authorities  said — though  all  girl- 
ishness  had  died  out  of  her  face,  and  in 
its  place  had  come  a  deep  unfathomable 
calm.  In  looking  at  her,  one  felt  instinct- 
ively that  the  lovely  eyes  had  not  always 
been  thus;  that  some  great  temjiest  must 
have  passed  over  this  suffering  soul;  and 
that  the  hush  and  calm  were  born  of  storm 
and  stress,  not  of  apathy  or  insensibility. 
All  the  French  and  Prussian  incroyables 
were  full  of  curiosity  about  her.     AVas  she 
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married  ?  was  she  single  ?  But  no  un- 
married woman  could  have  such  a  history 
^^Titten  in  her  face,  said  the  Frenchmen. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  sentiment  about 
the  German  view  of  the  question  ;  the  Aus- 
trians  all  regretted  that  she  never  appeared 
at  the  balls ;  the  Prussians  contented  them- 
selves by  asserting  that  "all  Englishwomen 
were  like  that ;  it  meant  nothing."  They 
were  all  puzzled  to  know  wdiat  relationship 
she  bore  to  the  Somers.  Was  she  that  very 
English-looking  man's  sister  ?  or  did  the 
young  wife  stand  in  that  relationship  to 
her  ?  The  Somers'  name  was  down  in  the 
List  of  "  guests "  visiting  Marvelbad,  but 
Grace's  did  not  appear  in  that  exciting  pub- 
lication. "  And  then,"  said  a  gushing  young 
German  lady  to  me,  "  how  eccentric  of  her 
always  to  wear  that  one  tiresome  gray  dress, 
or  that  tragic  black  silk !  it  gives  one  the 
impression  that  she  is  mourning  some  near 
relative."  It  was  suggested  that  Grace  had 
been  crossed  in  love ;  but  such  a  supposition 
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was  laiiglied  to  scorn  by  a  chorus  of  gentle- 
men of  different  nations.  "Does  such  a 
Avonian  as  tliat  love  in  vain  ?  Ah  !  Lah  !" 

Grace,  profoundly  unconscious,  and  still 
more  profoundly  indifferent,  sat  on  reading 
her  Tauchnitz,  and  dreaming  her  dream, 
and  arranoin";  her  future.  And  so  the  vint- 
age  came,  and  the  days  shortened,  and  the 
woods  grew  golden  and  the  evenings  chill}', 
and  autumn  was  there. 

And  in  London  Mrs.  Sternfels  went  to 
and  fro,  doing  good,  and  keeping  every  one 
up  to  the  mark ;  and  Dr.  Sternfels  gave 
himself  up  more  and  more  to  his  jn'ofession, 
and  told  himself  that  in  marrying  he  had 
done  a  good  thing.  And  Lady  Mildma}' 
sat  with  Frank  and  Jeanie  by  the  cheerful 
blaze,  and  talked  of  the  absent  ones ;  for 
Mr.  and  i\Irs.  Pigot  ^^•anted  the  rectory, 
and  this  winter  was  to  be  spent  with  Lady 
jMildmay  at  Brook-end. 

And  at  Mildma}'  manor  Harold  walked 
over  the   stubble-fields  with  his  gun,  and 
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thought  of  Grace ;  and  Sir  George,  less 
active  than  formerly,  seemed  glad  of  his 
firm-chair  in  the  evening,  and  dozed  and 
plaj^ed  backgammon  with  his  nephew.  He 
never  talked  of  Grace,  and  Harold  was  just 
as  well  pleased  it  should  be  so  ;  only  when 
he  got  a  letter  from  pretty  Sibyl,  he  read 
it  aloud  to  his  uncle,  and  there  was  gene- 
rally some  mention  of  Grace  in  it. 

Poor  Mrs,  Mildmay  had  the  worst  time 
of  any  of  them  during  the  winter.  Minnie 
and  Winnie  were  kept  in  the  schoolroom  ; 
Mr.  Mildmay  only  came  out  of  his  den 
to  scoff  and  jeer,  to  abuse  his  brother 
and  blame  his  son,  to  growl  and  grumble 
and  find  fault  with  the  cookery.  Honoria 
wrote  once  a- week  regularly  to  her  mother ; 
but  then  her  letters  were  more  like  hos- 
pital registers  than  anything  else;  so  that 
they  did  not  supply  the  void  which  Mrs. 
Mildmay  felt  more  and  more  daily.  She 
did  not  dare  to  attempt  much  intimacy 
with  Jeanie  and  Frank ;  or  rather  she  felt 
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little  inclined  to  make  advances  which 
would  provoke  criticism.  Hitherto  her 
family  had  sufficed  her,  ]jut  hoav  she  felt 
suddenly  alone.  Harold  gone,  and  a  bad 
feeling  between  him  and  his  father.  Sib\l 
gone  ;  her  husband  ill.  Honoria  gone,  and 
little  intercourse  to  be  hoped  or  expected 
in  her  case.  Mrs.  Mildmay  had  always 
been  a  good  mother ;  she  had  regarded  the 
world  with  a  certain  placid  indifference,  or 
with  an  amiable  selfishness  on  her  cliild- 
ren's  account.  She  had  no  warm  personal 
friends  or  enemies ;  and  for  a  woman  of 
her  position,  she  had  lived  a  singularh* 
narrow  life.  Mr.  Mildmay  would  only  visit 
with  the  county;  but  the  county,  when  it 
found  that  Mr.  ^Mildmay  drank  its  claret 
and  champagne,  and  only  gave  gall  and 
bitterness  in  return,  was  not  so  empressc  as 
it  miojht  have  been  under  other  circum- 
stances.  A  cynic,  a  scoffer,  a  sneerer  at 
small  things  and  ancient  prejudices,  is  no- 
where so  much  out  of  place  as  in  the  coun- 
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try.  Men  do  not  care  to  share  tlieir  cakes 
and  ale  with  one  who  does  not  attempt  to 
disguise  that  he  ridicules  and  jeers  at  them 
to  their  flxces,  and  has  something  cutting 
and  ffallins:  in  reserve  for  even  the  most  in- 
oifensive  and  defenceless  of  his  neighbours. 
When  the  county  therefore  cooled,  and  by 
degrees  rather  "  dropped"  Mr.  Mildmay, 
he  declared  that  he  was  glad  to  be  spared 
these  bucolic  delights,  and  that  he  pre- 
ferred his  claret  without  having  to  jolt  any 
odd  number  of  miles  over  country  roads  both 
before  and  after  it.  Sibyl's  early  marriage, 
Honoria's  peculiarities,  Harold's  long  ab- 
sences from  home,  had  all  tended  towards 
the  same  isolation  Avhicli  Mr.  Mildmay  de- 
clared was  so  preferable  to  society,  even 
though  it  were  the  society  of  the  county. 

Parsons,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  all 
"  black  cattle,"  Mr.  Mildmay  classed  under 
the  short  but  expressive  denomination  of 
"snobs."  And  thus  he  had  contrived  to 
make  his  life,  and  the  lives  of  his  wife  and 
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children,  as  little  social  or  cheerful  as  it 
"was  possible  for  a  man  of  his  hirth  and 
position  to  make  them.  He  was  now  in 
a  specially  unpleasant  frame.  Harold  had 
made  a  fool  of  himself,  had  defied  him,  and 
gone  away  with  his  uncle  George,  who  had 
made  a  still  greater  fool  of  himself  than  his 
nephew  had  done,  and  would  doubtless 
persist  in  that  folly  which  would  eventually 
make  him  the  father  of  other  "  Georges," 
and  turn  Harold  into  a  useless  beggar. 
This  father  had  never  liked  his  son.  He 
was  jealous  of  him.  He  was  angr}^  that 
Harold  seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  enjoying  a 
2)osition  which,  if  it  ever  should  be  his, 
would  come  to  him  too  late  for  enjojTiient, 
and  only,  so  to  speak,  in  transitu,  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  younger  man  at  no  distant 
period.  But  again,  when  he  thought  that 
Harold  might  be  disinherited,  and  that,  not 
having  put  his  son  in  the  way  of  makhig 
money,  he  would,  by  weak-minded  persons, 
be  considered  bound  to  provide  him  with 
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some  of  that  lucre,  which  he  had  so  often 
thought  and  called  "filthy"  whilst  it  was  yet 
to  be  made  (and  had  even  so  called  during 
the  making),  but  Avhich,  having  made,  he 
loved  so  well,  and  was  so  unwilling  to 
part  with,  he  paused.  Honoria's  marriage 
he  also  now  grumbled  at,  saying  many 
unpleasant  things  of  his  plebeian  son-in- 
law,  and  not  a  few  unflattering  ones  of  his 
daughter's  tastes  and  peculiarities.  With 
Mr.  Somers  he  was  very  irate  for  not 
either  having  broken  his  back  out  and  out, 
or  done  his  duty  in  getting  wx41  at  once. 
If  the  man  Avas  going  to  be  a  cripple  for 
life,  he  would  be  very  troublesome  ;  and  as 
the  very  name  of  "  business,"  even  though 
it  should  be  in  the  interest  of  his  favourite 
daughter,  was  disgusting  to  Mr.  Mildmay, 
he  felt  himself  ill-used  in  advance,  thinking 
that  some  such  cares  might  devolve  upon 
him.  Once  or  twice  when  Mrs,  Mildmay 
read  him  a  letter  of  Honoria's,  he  only 
remarked  that  they  smelt  of  lint  and  lini- 
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iiient  (only  he  didn't  say  "  smelt") ;  and  so 
she  never  reneAved  the  attempt,  f)Oor  lady ; 
for,  in  truth,  they  were  not  altogether  free 
from  the  imputation  which  a  not  too  indul- 
gent parent  east  upon  tliem. 

Mrs,  Mildmay  thought  of  her  son,  and 
fretted.  He  was  not  happy,  and  he  was 
not  at  home ;  and,  objectionable  as  Grace, 
owing  to  want  of  means  and  position,  had 
appeared  to  her  as  a  daughter-in-law,  she 
now,  with  feminine  perverseness,  began  to 
wish  that  the  young  folks  were  engaged, 
and  to  be  angry  with  Grace  for  what  she 
called  her  "  cold-heartedness." 

Late  in  the  autunni  news  had  come 
that  the  German  doctors  thought  another 
summer  at  Marvelbad  indispensable  for 
Mr.  Somers,  and  reconunended  a  winter  in 
Italy  for  their  patient.  So  Grace  packed 
her  trunks  once  more,  and  turned  her  face 
with  a  home-like  feeling  towards  the  sunny 
south.  The  soft  Italian  tongue  fell  on  her 
ear  like  some  old  familiar  song;  and  soon 
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she  had  set  up  her  easel,  and  was  painting 
as  though  for  dear  life.  During  the  years 
she  had  passed  at  Brookside  she  had  spent 
many  hours  of  all  her  less-occupied  days 
with  brush  and  palette  in  hand.  Those 
Aveeks  and  months  of  silent  labour  had  not 
been  in  vain.  Seeing  her  wonderful  talent, 
Mr.  Mildmay  had  lent  her  his  most  valu- 
able paintings  to  copy,  and  had  frequently 
gone  to  her  room,  giving  her  a  hint  here 
and  there,  criticising,  praising,  and  blam- 
ing with  all  the  conscious  freedom  of  a 
good  judge.  Grace  had  been  very  grateful 
to  him  for  this,  and  loving  her  art,  had 
worked  steadily  at  it,  knowing  that  talent 
— -na}^,  even  genius — without  perseverance, 
is  like  a  weakly  child,  which  may  crawl, 
and  now  and  then  even  astonish  its  friends 
by  making  as  though  it  would  run,  but 
Avhich,  in  fact,  does  not  stand  securely  for 
one  single  moment  alone.  Thus  Grace  had 
studied  and  compared,  and  worked  hard 
^for  this  or  that  effect,  for  this  or  that  piece 
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of  colouring',  and  had  failed ;  had  tried 
again,  and  yet  again,  and  had  succeeded. 
She  had  that  intense  love  of  her  art  A\dthin 
her  whicli  prevented  her  from  ever  feeling 
dispirited  or  downcast  at  these  failures. 

"  What  men  have  spent  a  lifetime  in 
attaining  I  cannot  expect  to  accomplish," 
she  would  say  to  herself;  but  she  went  on, 
and  never  gave  in  ;  rising  after  tlie  conflict 
with  bruised  knees  and  wounded  hands,  it 
may  be,  but  still  rising.  She  pursued  her 
path  mth  that  sort  of  integrity  of  purpose 
which  inspires  the  maker  of  small  songs, 
and  forces  the  humble  poet  to  sing,  though 
he  knows  in  his  own  heart  he  shall  never 
be  a  Shakespeare,  a  Dante,  a  Goethe.  Grace 
had  no  dear  friend,  no  mother  or  sister,  no 
father  or  brother,  no  nearer  one  still,  or 
dearer  one,  to  come  and  praise  her,  and  be 
proud  of  her,  and  show  admiring  friends 
what  "  our  Grace "  could  do.  She  was 
lonely :  she  loved  her  art  for  its  own  sake  ; 
she  practised  it  also  for  its  own,  doing  as 
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she  did  b}'  the  force  of  an  inner  law,  which 
made  her  paint,  as  it  makes  the  birds  sing, 
the  flowers  bloom,  the  rain-drops  glitter  in 
the  sunshine. 

To  her  there  was  no  merit  in  her  work ; 
but  there  was  infinite  consolation.  She 
would  have  been  surprised  at  any  one's 
praising  her  industry,  or  admiring  her 
perseverance.  It  was  her  privilege  thus  to 
labour  and  jyvny.  To  her  it  was  a  sacred 
moment  of  love  and  enthusiasm  when  she 
shut  her  painting-room  door  and  set  to 
work.  I  do  not  say  too  much  Avhen  I  de- 
clare that,  although  she  was  not  consciously 
praying  at  such  times,  her  heart  was  lifted 
up,  calmed,  strengthened,  and  brightened, 
as  the  soul  is  only  lifted  up  and  sustained 
by  prayer  or  art.  Those  many  paintings 
she  had  sent  away  to  London,  to  her  old 
friend  Mr.  Jacobs  (who,  for  a-  Jew-dealer, 
was  a  tolerably  honest  man),  and  had  told 
him  to  pay  the  proceeds  to  lier  guardian. 
Thus  Grace    had   spoken    truly  when   she 
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jestingly  told  Lady  Mildmay  that  she  was 
quite  an  heiress ;  for  her  salary  at  Brookside 
had  been  a  very  handsome  one,  and  always 
left  lu'i-  a  fair  margin  of  pocket-money 
over,  AN'hen  her  simple  toilette  expenses  were 
paid.  She  had  never  added  together  the 
different  sums  which  she  had  received ;  but 
she  knew  that  they  were  all  invested  for 
her,  and  that  her  guardian  would  add  her 
•earnings  to  her  little  patrimony,  which 
was  thus  left  to  accumulate  undisturbed. 
Once  Dr.  Sternfels  had  joked  her  about  her 
riches,  and  had  told  her  he  approved  of  her 
thrift ;  l)ut  later  on,  he  said  to  himself  that 
she  was  not  open  with  him,  and  that  she 
was  only  putting  away  money  to  buy  "rub- 
bish" (by  which  the  cynical  Doctor  meant 
a  trousseau),  after  all.  That  was  when  he 
found  out  that  Harold  was  in  love  with 
his  M'ard,  after  which  time  his  interest  in 
her  had  naturally  cooled  considerably. 

Now,  as  Grace  painted  in  those  Italian 
galleries,    a   balm   came   to   her  wounded 
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spirit.  It  was  remarked  that  she  chose 
sacred  subjects  in  preference  to  all  others, 
and  that  her  Madonnas  and  Children  were 
exquisitely  tender  and  graceful.  She  sought 
out  one  or  two  old  friends  of  her  father 
and  mother ;  and  the  simple  Italians  were 
child-like  in  their  demonstrations  of  regard 
and  delight  at  finding  the  daughter  of 
their  poor  beloved  caro  amico  grown  into 
this  stately  English  signorina.  They  went 
with  her  to  the  galleries  ;  they  praised, 
they  criticised,  they  capered  round  her ; 
and  then  they  went  home,  and  put  up  their 
shoulders  and  eyebrows,  and  spread  out 
their  fingers,  saying,  "  But  ascetic !  too 
ascetic!"  Even  these  bright,  warm,  sunny 
southern  natures  felt  that  a  chill,  a  blight, 
had  passed  over  the  beautiful  artist;  and 
when  Grace  smiled,  they  declared  amongst 
themselves  that  the  light  in  her  face  was 
as  cold,  as  wintry,  as  transitory,  as  an 
English  sunbeam.  "  You  feel  as  though 
it  would  soon  rain,"  said  one  of  them.   But 
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tears  Avero  far  from  Grace,  and  peace  came 
daih'  nearer. 

In  those  days  Sibyl's  baby  was  per- 
haps, besides  her  painting,  Grace's  only  real 
pleasure.  The  young  mother  was  so  much 
occupied  with  her  husband,  that  the  child 
claimed  less  of  her  attention  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case ;  and  thus  it 
had  twined  itself  about  Grace's  heart,  and 
had  grown  to  love  her  from  sheer  force  of 
habit ;  knoAving  whose  hand  it  was  that  led 
and  plaj'ed  Avith  it,  whose  strong  round 
Avhite  arms  could  toss  it  best  in  the  air, 
who  could  croon  forth  the  sweetest  cradle- 
songs  and  lullabies,  whose  lap  was  ever 
ready  to  receive  it  when  wear}-  of  its  play, 
whose  bosom  was  so  soft  and  warm  a  nest- 
ling-place. Every  one  knows  that  beautiful 
picture  of  a  Guardian-angel,  with  spotless 
wings  and  snowy  robes,  guiding  a  little  pil- 
grim, who  steps  Avith  downcast  e}-es  along 
a  plank-bridge,  deep  precipices  rising  on 
either  side  the  perilous  way.  The  pure  spirit 
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gently  guides  him,  lest  an  unwary  step  cast 
him  into  the  ya"\vning  dej^ths  of  sin  be- 
low. Thorns  and  briers  may  rend  and  tear 
him,  rocky  places  Avound  his  feet — onl}^  he 
must  not  fall :  and  so  the  i^'ood  ano-el 
puts  his  gentle  hands  on  the  little  way- 
farer's shoulders,  and  guards  him  from  the 
worst. 

To  Grace  it  often  seemed  in  those  early 
days  of  a  new  life,  when  the  old  pain  was 
still  so  strong,  as  though  the  little  child 
at  her  heart  were  in  some  special  way  her 
guardian  angel.  Before  the  spotless  inno- 
cence and  purity  of  a  child  evil  thoughts, 
like  evil  spirits,  flee,  hiding  their  faces,  con- 
founded, ashamed. 

When  we  feel  the  rosy  dimpled  arms  of 
a  little  child  twining  round  our  neck,  and 
its  little  soft  cheek  laid  against  our  own,  is 
it  not  as  though  we  "  entertained  an  angel 
unawares?"  and  do  we  not  banish  all  unfit 
guests  from  the  place  he  has  chosen  as  his 
own  ?    In  sorrow,  in  sickness,  in  all  trouble 
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and  tribulation,  what  comforter  is  there  like 
a  little  child  ? 

Its  pity  is  so  real,  so  true,  that  we 
hasten  to  dry  our  own  tears  lest  its  loving 
little  heart  be  grieved.  Man\-  a  weak  soul 
has  been  saved  from  sin  by  the  candid  eyes 
of  innocent  childhood.  What !  shall  we 
sully  ourselves  with  impurity,  and  dare  to 
clasp  innocence  in  our  arms,  and  look  it 
in  the  face  ?  Shall  we  dare  to  repine,  to 
think  gloomy  rebellious  thoughts,  to  feel 
tierce  anger  or  resentment,  whilst  eyes 
which  are  like  stars  of  morning  look  to 
us  for  example  as  well  as  precept  ? 

Grace  loved  to  have  the  child  with  her, 
and  the  mother  was  not  jealous. 

And  all  this  time  Harold  trudged  over 
the  stubble-iields  and  his  thoughts  were 
of  Grace.  So  winter  passed  and  spring 
came,  and  the  Somers  party  returned  once 
more  to  Germany. 

It  was  in  a  small  quiet  town  one  early 
summer's  eveniiig  that  a  strange  thing  hap- 
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pened  to  Grace.  She  went  out  to  walk 
on  the  ramparts — on  those  very  ramparts 
of  which  she  had  once  told  Dr.  Sternfels, 
and  where  as  a  child  she  had  gathered 
violets  with  her  father  and  mother.  Her 
thoughts  were  chiefl}*  of  them  as  she 
walked ;  and  although  once  a  sharp  tierce 
pang  darted  through  her  heart  as  she 
thought  of  that  little  bunch  of  withered 
flowers,  the  produce  of  later  years,  locked 
up  in  her  desk  at  home,  she  put  it  away 
from  her,  as  she  had  become  accustomed 
to  put  away  such  thoughts,  and  let  her 
mind  revert  to  those  happier  earlier  scenes. 
As  she  stood  for  a  moment  to  look  at  the 
view,  a  pale  haggard  unshorn  face  came  be- 
tween her  and  the  golden  sunshine.  Again 
it  was  gone.  As  she  walked  on,  a  sense  of 
other  days  came  upon  her,  in  which  this 
face  had  been  indistinctly  unfamiliar,  and 
yet  not  unknown.  It  haunted  her.  Where 
could  she  have  seen  it?  She  was  just  about 
to  quit  the  shady  walk  where  she  had  been 
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pacing  to  and  t'n),  \\\w\\  suddenly  the  same 
person  addressed  her.  She  m'us  certain 
that  she  had  seen  hiin  before,  hut  l)y  the 
stronfj:est  effort  of  memory  she  could  not 
remember  where. 

He  stood  before  her  with  his  shabby  hat 
in  his  hand — a  sort  of  anxious  distrustful 
look  in  his  face.  She  saw  at  once  that  he 
was  Englisli,  and  supposed  that  he  was 
going  to  beg.  So  she  waited,  not  in  the 
least  alarmed — only  puzzled. 

"Miss  Hepburn?" 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  my  name." 

"You  do  not  know  me  V" 

"  No ;  I  cannot  remember  ever  to  have 
spoken  to  you,  though  I  have  seen  your 
face  before." 

"You  are  right;  I  am  vour  cousin's 
husband." 

"  Eunice  r 

"  Yes.  I  saw  you  some  time  ago ;  I 
w^ent  home  and  told  her.  She  wants  to  see 
you;  she  is  dying.     "VVe  have  no  money, 
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and  ours  is  a  wretched  place;  but  if  you 
don't  mind  coming — " 

"Go  on,  and  I  will  follow,"  said  Grace 
briefly. 

So  after  this  fashion  Fortune  had  turned 
her  wheel.     Ah,  well ! 

Through  the  narrow  ill-paved  streets  and 
hot  alleys  they  went,  until  they  arrived 
at  the  door  of  what  appeared  to  be  a 
stable-yard.  Through  this  they  passed,  and 
mountino-  a  narrow  staircase,  which  de- 
bouched  upon  the  paved  court,  they  reached 
at  last  a  small  landing-place.  Mr.  Green 
went  forward,  and  then  returning  to  the 
door,  he  beckoned  Grace  to  enter. 

A  small  wooden  bedstead,  a  few  chairs 
and  boxes,  were  all  that  the  room  could 
boast  of  in  the  way  of  furniture.  In  the 
bed  lay  a  small,  elderly,  faded  woman,  with 
a  baby  at  her  breast.  Her  face  was  ashen 
gray,  and  A\ithout  expression.  She  scarcely 
seemed  to  observe  Grace  as  she  entered; 
but  in  a  moment  more  the  thin  hand  was 
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clasped  in  a  Avariii  wliite  one,  and  Grace,  on 
her  knees  beside  the  Led,  was  kissing  the 
baby,  with  one  arm  passed  under  the  pillows 
Avhich  supported  the  dying  mother.  Then 
the  ghost  of  a  smile  flitted  over  the  pinched 
face,  and  Eunice  whispered,  "  Grace  !" 

At  the  sound  of  that  shadowy  voice^ 
which  seemed  to  come  from  another  world, 
the  fountain  of  the  single  woman's  tears 
was  loosed,  and  she  wept  bitterh'.  A  tear 
or  tAvo  stole  down  Eunice's  wan  cheeks, 
but  she  was  past  crying.  She  had  wept 
so  much,  that  the  fountain  of  her  tears  was 
dry;  and  she  had  suffered  so  much,  that 
she  had  not  this  mode  of  relief  at  com- 
mand. All  the  time  Mr.  Esdras  Green 
stood  by  and  looked  on,  Avith  eyes  that  had 
a  certain  calculatinfj;  ea^^erness  about  them. 
Grace  would,  perhaps,  give  them  monc}'. 
Her  dress  betokened  Avealth,  or,  at  least,  no 
want  of  means.  Perhaps  she  was  travelling 
Avith  rich  friends  ;  for  Mr.  Esdras  Green 
had  sunk  to  such  depths,  that  he  was  neither 
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ashamed  of  begging  himself  or  of  being 
begged  for.  Meanwhile  it  was  as  well  to 
keep  his  eye  upon  his  wife,  and  see  what 
turn  matters  took.  But  Grace,  though  she 
wished  to  see  her  cousin,  did  not  desire  the 
presence  of  her  cousin's  husband.  She  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  this  plain  to  him,  say- 
ing, that  as  her  time  was  very  limited,  she 
would  wish  to  see  Eunice  alone.  He  hesi- 
tated, but  finally  withdrew,  reflecting  that 
as  the  wall  which  divided  that  room  from 
the  next  was  very  thin,  he  could  easily  re- 
turn should  matters  go  wrong.  His  half- 
erino-ino;,  half-fawnino;,  half-defiant  manner 
was  wholly  distasteful  to  Grace,  who,  for 
the  dying  woman's  sake,  put  a  constraint 
upon  her  manner  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  next  to  impossible.  She  Avanted 
to  hear  as  much  as  might  be  of  this  wreck 
of  a  human  life ;  she  wanted  to  help  if  she 
could ;  to  save  the  child,  if  she  could  not 
save  the  mother. 

Slowly,  painfully,  fearfully,  with  anxious 
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glances  toAvards  the  partition,  with  long- 
gasps  for  breath  and  failing  tones,  the 
sad,  sad  history  came  out.  How  she  had 
been  betrayed  into  loving  this  low,  small- 
natured,  mean-minded  man  ;  how  he  had 
beaten  and  reviled  her  when  all  her  efforts 
at  reconciliation  with  her  father  proved 
vain ;  how,  when  no  money  came,  he 
taunted  her  with  having  flung  herself  into 
his  arms,  and  with  having  left  her  father's 
house ;  how  from  time  to  time  she  had  man- 
aged to  write  to  her  crushed,  timid,  helpless 
mother ;  and  how  from  time  to  time  this  lat- 
ter had  been  able  to  send  her  small  surrep- 
titious sums,  stolen,  pinched,  screwed,  nip- 
ped from  the  already  meagre  housekeeping. 
Then  Grace  heard  how  the  wretched  man, 
who  was  straining  his  ears  to  listen  behind 
the  wall,  had  taken  even  these  small  means 
for  his  selfish  vices;  and  how,  for  some 
time,  all  communication  with  her  mother 
had  ceased.  Keceiving  no  answer  to  her 
letters,  she  had  been  afraid  to  AVTite  again ; 
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and  now  she  chai^o^ed  Grace  with  a  messao'o 
to  her  parents,  to  the  effect  that  she  hoped 
they  would  not  let  her  die  without  their 
forgiveness.  All  this  misery,  this  utter, 
hopeless  ship^vreck  in  a  few  short  years  ! 

"I  could  die  happy,"  she  said  at  last, 
"  if  only  I  thought  my  boy  might  be  res- 
cued from  the  keeping  of  his  father." 

Grace  could  give  her  no  promise  to  that 
effect.  She  knew  that  even  in  the  mother's 
lifetime  the  law  gives  her  offspring  to 
the  father,  if  there  must  be  a  division  of 
rights. 

"  I  will  do  all  I  can,"  she  said ;  "  I  am 
on  my  way  to  England"  (she  had  meant  to 
go  to  Marvelbad  with  the  Somers,  but  now 
had  changed  her  mind),  "  and  I  will  see 
your  father  and  mother,  and  explain  every- 
thing." Then  pausing,  and  looking  towards 
the  door,  she  asked,  "Are  you  afraid  of 
him,  Eunice?" 

The  poor  woman  shook  her  head.  "  I 
shall  soon  be  beyond  his  reach,"  she  said. 
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"  All  that  is  past  now;  it  is  done  ;  but,  0, 
Grace,  my  boy,  my  boy !" 

The  child  stirred  as  she  spoke :  a  lovely, 
bright,  rosy  baby  of  a  year  old — not  like  its 
poor  sickly  mother ;  not  like  its  low-born, 
ill -looking,  worse-bred  father ;  but  a  Hep- 
burn all  over — like  Warren  had  been,  like 
Grace;  Avith  noble,  beautiful  features,  and 
graceful,  delicate  curves  and  lines  and  dim- 
ples. Here  was  something  to  love;  here 
was  a  relation ;  and  to  this  lonely  woman, 
without  either  kith  or  kin  in  the  woi'ld, 
this  helpless  baby,  lying  on  its  squalid  bed, 
in  a  miserable  German  hovel,  became  an  ob- 
ject of  passionate  desire.  Blood  is  stronger 
than  water,  after  all.  Here,  when  the  flick- 
ering light,  which  was  leaping  up  faintl}', 
should  have  gone  out  in  darkness — here 
was  an  object  in  life;  a  something  to  live 
for,  a  some  one  to  work  for,  to  call  her 
own.     But  the  father  ? 

Yes ;  he  would  sell  his  child,  barter  his 
own  flesh  and  blood  for  mone}^     And  she 
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Avould  work  for  it ;  she  would  rescue  this 
precious  human  soul  from  destruction  ;  she 
felt  giad  the  means  lay  within  her  grasp, 
and  that  work  was  no  longer  without  an 
aim.  Stooping  down,  she  kissed  the  mother 
and  the  babe,  and  departed ;  but  before  she 
returned  to  her  hotel,  she  went  out  and 
bought  luxuries  for  that  sick-room,  and  sent 
a  doctor  to  ease,  if  that  might  be,  the  dying 
woman's  last  days.  When  at  last  she  got 
home,  worn  and  weary,  Sibyl  was  on  the 
look-out  for  her.  In  a  few  words  Grace's 
sad  story  was  told,  and  Sibyl's  tears  fell 
with  her  OAvn.  She  approved  of  Grace's 
determination  to  go  to  England,  and  said 
that  she  would  at  once  make  arrangements 
for  sparing  a  maid  to  go  with  her  5  but 
Grace  decliued  any  such  helpless  encum- 
brance as  a  maid,  knowing  well  that  such 
an  ornamental  female  would  only  retard 
her  progress  and  impede  her  haste.  Then 
Mr.  Somers  had  to  be  told;  and  he  too 
was  terribly  shocked  to  hear  of  the  fate  of 
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his  wife's  former  friend;  but  he  naturally 
said  less  than  the  two  Avomen,  though  he 
looked  out  Grace's  route  for  her,  and  wrote 
down  all  the  trains.  When  Grace  left  Eng- 
land, an  arrangement  had  been  made  that 
Dr.  Sternfels  should  forward  her  income  in 
quarterl}'  instalments ;  and  this  he  had  al- 
ways done  punctually,  paying  the  sums  to 
Mr.  Somers  1)}'  Grace's  desire.  There  was 
always  more  than  enough  for  her  modest 
wants ;  for  though  she  paid  her  share  of  all 
expenses,  the  arrangement  still  left  her  with 
a  balance  at  her  'banker's,'  as  she  jokingly 
called  Mr.  Somers.  Now  she  begged  him 
to  give  her  all  she  had,  and  to  supply 
Eunice's  necessities  during  her  absence,  for 
this  latter  suffering  her  to  be  his  debtor. 
Then,  all  arrangements  made,  she  kissed 
Sibyl,  took  the  fair  blue-eyed  babe  that 
she  loved  so  well  to  her  heart,  and  de- 
parted, with  eager  anxiety,  on  her  home- 
Avard  mission  of  peace  and  reconciliation. 


CHAPTER  X. 


HONEST  LABOUE  BEAES  A  LOVELY  FACE. 


V 


:RS.  boxer  no  longer  let  lodg- 
ings in  Rostock-crescent.  She 
was  Grace's  housekeeper,  guar- 
dian, nurse,  friend,  factotum,  in  a  pretty  lit- 
tle house  not  far  from  Kensington-gardens, 
and  very  near  the  Bayswater-road.  There 
Grace  lived  with  her  bo}',  a  calm,  happy, 
quiet  life,  but  for  such  occasional  troubles 
as  Mr.  Green  brought  upon  her ;  but 
even  these  could  not  disturb  her  greatly, 
for  she  found  money  the  great  panacea 
for  all  Mr.  Esdras  Green's  complaints  ; 
and  Grace  had  plenty  of  money  nowa- 
days, though  she  lived  so  quietly  Avith 
her  two  maids,  and  little  Harrj',  and  Mrs. 
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Boxer,  in  the  small  house  near  Kensington- 
gardens.  It  must  be  told  presently  how  it 
came  about  that  Grace,  the  penniless  or- 
phan governess,  had  attained  to  such  com- 
fortable independence  ;  but  first  a  word  or 
two  must  be  said  as  to  lier  possession  of 
little  Harr}'. 

When  she  had  left  her  cousin  Eunice, 
it  was  with  the  promise  of  bringing  back, 
if  that  were  possible,  a  message  of  forgive- 
ness from  the  parents  of  the  dying  girl. 
She  felt  no  doubt  or  hesitation  as  to 
how  she  should  act.  She  found  them  re- 
spectively hard,  obdurate,  and  unforgi^-ing ; 
helpless,  broken-down,  and  broken-hearted. 
But  when  at  last  she  made  the  cruel  old 
man  understand  that  his  poor  misguided 
child  was  dying  in  want,  the  tears  which 
rolled  down  his  cheeks  were  but  the  pre- 
cursors of  imprecations  and  oaths  so  hor- 
rible against  the  man  who  had  led  her  away 
from  her  duty,  that  Grace  was  fain  to  stoj) 
her  ears  and  flee. 
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Night  and  day  she  travelled  to  Giebel- 
stadt ;  and  when  at  last,  weaiy  and  anxious, 
she  reached  the  station,  sweet  Sibyl's  face 
on  the  platform  told  her  all  at  one  glance. 
Eunice  was  dead.  Beyond  love  or  hate; 
beyond  reproaches  or  forgiveness;  at  rest, 
and  glad  to  be  at  rest,  after  this  short  ex- 
j^erience  of  a  married  life  which  had  begun 
in  deception  and  l)ewildermeut,  and  ended 
in  cruelty  and  suffering. 

"  I  have  taken  the  boy  to  our  hotel  for 
a  day  or  two,"  said  Sibyl.  "  He  and  baby 
play  so  prettily  together,  and  it  made  my 
heart  ache  to  see  him  so  neglected;  and — " 

"  Where  is  his  father  ?"  Grace  asked 
hurriedly. 

"He  is  here ;  but  we  do  not  like  him. 
He  is  not  a  gentleman ;  and  the  only  won- 
der is  hoAV  poor  Eunice  ever — " 

But  Grace  had  a  thousand  eager  ques- 
tions to  ask.  She  had  not  yet  disclosed 
her  plans,  or  breathed  her  hopes  to  any 
human  being;  she  must  be  careful,  where 
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so  much  "was  at  stake.  But  knowing;  the 
cupidity  of  the  man  -with  whom  she  had  to 
deal,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of 
lier  knowledge  at  the  intervie^^',  which  she 
fixed  to  take  place  on  the  morrow.  Then 
and  there  she  told  him,  that  if  he  had  any 
love  for  his  child,  any  hope  for  the  boy's 
future,  he  must  in  no  Anse  offend  the 
grandparents;  that  she  was  willing  to  un- 
dertake the  care  of  the  child  for  a  year 
or  so,  and  during  that  time  to  bring  him 
before  his  grandfather's  notice  ;  but  that  if 
she  did  so,  it  must  be  with  the  understand- 
ing that  she  should  in  no  wise  be  interfered 
with,  and  that  Mr.  Green  should  leave  the 
guidance  of  affairs  entirely  in  her  hands. 
"  And  who  is  to  pay  all  expenses  ?" 
"  I  will  undertake  to  do  so  for  a  year, 
by  which  time  we  shall  know  whether  my 
uncle  will  recognise  the  claims  of  his  gi'and- 
son." 

"  But  I  thought  you  were  only  a  go- 
verness ?"  said  the  other  brutally. 
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"  I  am  not  even  a  governess.  Still,  I 
have  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  I  can 
offer  your  child  a  better  home  than  you 
can  offer  him." 

He  saw  it,  and  was  contented ;  but  no 
sooner  had  Grace  arrived  in  England,  than 
letter  after  letter  folloAved  in  quick  suc- 
cession. She  was  trying  to  prejudice  the 
grandparents ;  she  was  robbing  tlie  boy 
of  his  birthright.  It  had  been  a  plot,  a 
design,  a  base  scheme.  Grace  could  well 
afford  to  smile  at  these  missives;  and  yet 
they  irritated  her.  It  was  painftd  to  keep 
up  a  correspondence  with  such  a  man.  She 
told  him  she  must  decline  the  pleasure. 
Then  he  bargained  to  hear  of  his  son's  well- 
being  four  times  a-year ;  and  to  this  Grace 
consented,  well  pleased  to  be  let  off  so 
easily.  "  But  you  must  indemnify  me  for 
my  forbearance,"  ^WTOte  the  'WTCtched  fa- 
ther ;  "  and  fifty  pounds  a-year  is  little 
enough  to  pay  for  getting  your  own  way." 
She  promised  him   the  fifty  pounds,  tell- 
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ing  liersulf  tliat  peace  Avas  Avell  worth  the 
mone}-;  but  she  did  not  dare  tell  any  of 
her  friends  of  this  compact,  as  they  already 
blamed  her  for  what  the}'  called  her  "  ro- 
mantic ideas,"  and  would  have  certainl}' 
condemned  her  still  more  loudly  had  they 
been  aware  of  that  act  of  folly,  which  even 
she  herself  could  not  altogether  justify. 

Meantime  she  brought  Harry  to  Eng- 
land, and  having  deposited  him  witli  Mrs. 
Boxer  in  Rostock-crescent,  Avent  once  agam 
to  Wickhamshire,  to  intercede  with  her 
uncle  for  his  motherless  grandson.  The 
poor  stricken  bereaved  mother,  clad  in  the 
deepest  black,  seemed  scarcely  conscious 
of  her  visitor's  presence.  The  stern,  hard, 
unyielding  father  had  a  blanched,  blood- 
less look  that  touched  Grace's  heart.  She 
told  them  of  Eunice's  death,  and  then  she 
pleaded  for  Eunice's  child.  The  stern  old 
man  made  no  answer.  He  listened  in  si- 
lence to  her  account  of  Harry's  beauty  and 
his  winning  Avays,  of  his  prattle  and  efforts 
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at  intellioible  talk;  but  still  he  made  no 
sign.     At  last  Grace  said  pleadingly, 

"  0,  Mr.  Hepburn,  do  not  forget  that 
he  is  Eunice's  child!" 

"And  Ids  too,"  answered  the  implacable 
old  man. 

"  He  is  quite  a  Hepburn,"  said  Grace 
again,  trying  to  appeal  to  that  sense  of 
blood  and  clanship  which  often  survives 
all  affection. 

"Where  is  the  child?"  asked  the  old  man. 

"  He  is  with  me." 

"  Here  ?" 

"  No,  not  here.  I  thought  I  would  tell 
you  about  him  first.  If  you  wish  it,  I  can 
bring  him  down  to  3"ou." 

"I  do  not  wish  it." 

"  O,  Mr.  Hepburn,  you  do  not  mean 
that?" 

"I  do  mean  it.  But  are  you  going  to 
keep  him  ?" 

"I  promised  Eunice  I  would  if  I  could." 

"And  you  can?" 
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"  Yes,  I  think  I  can.  At  any  rate,  1 
am  to  have  him  for  a  year." 

"  But  what  have  you  to  live  on  ?" 

"  That,"  said  Grace,  smilinp;,  "  is  my 
affair." 

"  I  know  it  is.  Only,  don't  ask  me  for 
anything.  That  man's  son  shall  never  have 
a  penny  from  me."' 

"  I  shall  never  beg  of  3'ou  as  long  as 
I  can  work,"  said  Grace  a  little  proudly ; 
*'  but  you  have  a  duty  towards  your  grand- 
son for  all  that,  Mr.  Hepburn." 

Of  this  he  took  no  notice;  and  soon 
afterwards,  Grace  got  into  her  fly,  and 
drove  back  to  the  Wickham  station  again. 
She  had  no  time  and  no  heart  to  go  to 
Brook-end  at  that  moment,  though  her 
longing  to  see  Lady  ^Mildmny  was  great, 
and  she  had  had  an  invitation  from  her 
old  friend  ;  but  her  boy  claimed  her  flrst 
attention;  and  then,  Avh(;n  things  were  a 
little  more  settled,  she  could  run  down  and 
see  the  Brook-end  household,  and  tell  them 
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all  the  news  they  were    anxious   to  hear 
about  Sibyl  and  the  children. 

So  Grace  came  back  to  Rostock-cres- 
cent, and  found  Mrs.  Boxer  and  the  boy 
waiting  for  her,  and  shook  hands  with 
Herr  Bender,  who  had  come  back  from 
his  watering-place  amongst  the  pine-trees, 
stronger  than  he  had  been  for  years,  and 
still  faithfid  to  his  old  landlady.  That 
evening,  she  and  Mrs.  Boxer  had  a  long- 
talk  about  ways  and  means;  and  though 
it  galled  the  old  woman,  and  went  ter- 
ribly against  her  grain  to  see  all  this  fuss 
made  about  "another  person's  child,"  yet 
she  entered  into  all  Grace's  views;  lest,  by 
seeming  to  differ,  she  should  wound  that 
foolish  young  person's  eager  heart. 

"But  dont'ee  talk  in  that  way,  my 
dear,"  said  the  good  woman,  in  answer  to 
some  observation  of  Grace's;  "it's  for  all 
the  world  as  though  you  were  going  into  a 
nunnery,  and  meant  to  say  good-bye  to  the 
world  for  ever." 

VOL.  III.  N 
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"  On  tlie  contrary,  nursey  dear,"  said 
Grace  brightly,  "I  am  only  beginning 
to  live.  I  am  going  to  make  use  of 
my  life  now ;  and  you  must  help  me 
with  Harry,  and  not  mind  my  whims  and 
fancies." 

Still  it  went  sorely  against  the  old  wo- 
man's gi'ain  to  hear  Grace  talking  of  herself 
as  any  elderly  woman  might  talk  M'hose 
youth  was  long  since  past;  and  to  see 
her  devoting  her  life  to  "  another  person's 
child." 

All  this  happened  in  the  early  summer; 
and  before  July,  Grace  was  painting  away 
for  dear  life  again,  only  pausing  in  the 
"  da}''s  occupations "  to  take  her  boy  out 
into  those  great  ]\Iesopotamian  squares, 
where  she  had  walked  so  often  with  her 
father  in  the  summer  evenings,  or  to  carry 
him  now  and  then  to  Hampstead  or  High- 
gate,  or  Kew  or  Greenwich,  for  a  breath  of 
semi-country  air. 

It  was  late  in  Juh-  that  Harold  Mild- 
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may  found  her  out,  and  came  to  see  her. 
He  had  been  there  once  before,  years  ago, 
ages — it  seemed  ages  to  him — when  a  pair 
of  angry  jealous  eyes  had  witnessed  the  um- 
brella scene  in  the  pouring  autumn  rain. 
Now  Harold  came  in  the  glaring  sunshine 
down  the  hot  narrow  street,  and  thought 
with  a  pang  of  the  years  that  were  gone, 
and  wondered  how  his  beautiful  Grace 
would  look  in  so  poor  an  abode.  He  too 
bad  heard  all  the  history  of  her  romantic 
behaviour ;  and  he  also  w^as  galled  to  think 
that  she  was  spending  the  best  years  of  her 
womanhood  in  toil  for  one  who  had  no 
claim  upon  her.  His  heart  beat  very  fast 
as  he  came  down  the  street.  He  lomjed, 
yet  dreaded,  to  see  her  again.  Would  she 
be  pleased  to  see  him  ?  Would  she  be  dis- 
pleased ?  Would  she  be  altered — thinner, 
paler  ?  His  arm  was  raised,  and  he  knocked 
at  the  door. 

Grace  was  in  her  little    painting-room 
upstairs,    and   Harry   was   playing   at  her 
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feet,  rolling  on  the  carpetless  floor,  talking 
to  himself  and  liis  playthings. 

"Ask  Mr.  ]Miklmay  to  come  upstairs, 
please,"  said  Grace  to  ^Irs.  Boxer. 

And  he  came  up.  She  went  to  meet 
him,  frankly  putting  out  her  hand. 

"  This  is  kind  of  you,"  she  said. 

His  heart  sank  within  him  at  her  na- 
tural manner ;  l)ut  he  made  an  effort  to 
appear  at  ease. 

Then  she  told  him,  that  as  she  was  very 
busy,  and  could  not  afford  to  lose  time,  he 
must  excuse  her  if  she  went  on  painting; 
that  she  could  talk  and  listen  just  as  welt 
as  if  she  were  sitting  idle. 

He  acquiesced,  though  his  hungry  heart 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  this  sort  of 
divided  attention;  he  who  would  so  fain 
have  drawn  her  to  his  heart,  and  held  her 
there,  and  clasped  her  fixir  white  hands  for 
ever.  AVe  all  know  what  it  is  to  feel  thus, 
and  yet  to  appear  outwardly  calm,  and  to 
talk  of  a   thousand   common-place  things 
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just  as  though  that  strong  uudercurrent 
were  not  swaymg  our  hearts  to  and  fro  so 
mercilessly. 

Harold,  at  any  rate,  knew  the  trick.  He 
had  felt  something  like  hope  in  coming 
there  ;  now  he  had  a  sort  of  sickening  con- 
viction that  in  coming  there  again,  he 
would  do  Avell  "  to  leave  all  hope  behind ;" 
hut  still  he  sat  on  and  chatted,  Avhilst  Grace 
answered  and  smiled,  and  dabbed  on  bits 
of  colour,  and  mixed  up  all  sorts  of  horrors 
on  her  palette,  changing  her  brushes  with 
the  rapidity  of  an  able  workman,  and  never 
pausing  for  a  moment. 

"  Are  you  always  busy  like  this?"  asked 
Harold  at  last,  rather  irritably. 

"Mostly.     It  is  my  living,  you  see." 

And  all  this  for  another  person's  child, 
not  even  for  her  own.  Poor  Harold,  in  his 
love  and  devotion,  could  have  forgiven  her 
that,  even  though  the  chubby  urchin  were 
the  representative  of  some  one  yet  nearer 
and  dearer  (I  don't  think  he  could  have 
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forgiven  a  living  husband) ;  but  to  see  her 
slavinir  thus  for  a  wretched  little  briit  -whose 
name  Avas  Green ! 

Something  of  this  was  observable  in 
his  manner.  "It  is  dreadful  to  hear  you 
say  so." 

"  '  Honest  labour  bears  a  lovely  face/  " 
said  Grace,  smiling  at  him  in  reply. 

He  could  l)ear  it  no  more.  "  Grace, 
dearest,  best,  sweetest — " 

"Hush,  :\[r.  Mildmay!"  she  said;  "don't 
make  me  regret  having  let  you  in.  I  unshed, 
I  was  anxious,  to  find  an  old  friend  in  you. 
You  knoAv  my  past.  In  one  sense,  there  is 
no  future  for  me.  I  shall  never  give  any 
honest  man  the  refuse  of  a  heart — " 

"  You  do  not,  cannot  love  that — '" 

"  Do  }ou  really  Avish  to  humiliate  me 
further,  Mr.  Mildmay?  That  is  not  friendly 
of  you.  I  love  no  one.  I  do  not  wish  to 
hear  that  word,  I  have  chosen  m}-  path 
in  life,  and  I  hope  to  follow  it  undis- 
turbed." 
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Poor  Harold ! 

Yes!  She  had  been  drifting  farther 
and  farther  from  him  all  this  time.  She 
stood  alone  in  the  world,  but  was  no 
longer  lonely.     She  had  an  object  in  life. 

He  rose  to  go. 

"  May  I  come  again?" 

"  I  think  you  had  better  not." 

Then  he  knew  his  doom  Avas  sealed ; 
and  looking  about  for  his  hat  and  umbrella, 
he  prepared  to  depart. 

"  Good-bye,  then,"  he  said  lingeringly. 

"  Good-bye.  But  you  must  wish  my 
little  Harry  good-bye  too.  Then  I  shall 
know  that  you  forgive  me." 

The  little  fellow  reached  his  rosy  mouth 
up  to  kiss  the  young  man,  and  Harold 
could  not  refuse  the  caress. 

As  he  went  down  the  poor  little  narrow 
stairs,  he  looked  up  once  more,  and  saw 
Grace  standing  on  the  landing  with  little 
Harry  in  her  arms,  and  his  pudgy  little 
hands    clasped   tightly   round   her  throat. 
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Harold's  heart  was  very  bitter.  This  was 
now  the  second  time  his  love  had  been 
refused. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

AMOR  NUMMI. 

fT  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  have  a 
good  balance  at  one's  bankers'.  Per- 
haps I  ought  to  have  said,  "It  must 
be;"  but  there  are  certain  axioms  so  received, 
that  personal  experience  is  not  necessary  to 
enunciate  them  with  authority.  At  any  rate, 
Mr.  Mildmay  thought  so ;  and  when  he  came 
up  to  to^vn,  and  saw  the  clerks  at  the  Lon- 
don and  Bayswater  nudging  each  other,  and 
whispering  to  the  people  that  came  to  get 
their  cheques  cashed,  "That  is  Mr.  Mildmay 
— the  MildmajT-,  you  know,  was  partner  in 
Guthrie's  house  ;  is  proprietor  of  more  than 
half  our  bank,"  he  felt  a  certain  tingling 
satisfaction   that    made    him    less    cynical 
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und  more   liuinaii  for  half  tlie   day   after- 
wards. 

What  he  had  saved  up  and  amassed  so 
much  mone}'  for,  it  Avoukl  be  hard  to  sa}'. 
Many  men  mixL'  for  their  sons,  thinking  to 
aid  them  in  their  worldly  career,  or,  it  may 
he,  to  l)u}'  them  lands,  so  that  they  may 
take  root  in  the  soil,  and  found  themselves 
and  their  heirs  an  abiding  habitation  for 
ever.  Mr.  ]Mildmay  Avas  no  such  fool.  One 
estate  in  the  flimily  Avas  enough.  If  he 
or  Harold  inherited  that,  Avell  and  good; 
if  not,  he  Avoidd  not  A'oluntarily  lay  upon 
his  OAvn  shoulders  a  burden  hard  enough 
to  be  borne  Avhcn  it  came  in  the  regular 
Avay  Avith  the  hereditary  maladies.  Of  his 
son,  it  need  searcel}'  be  said,  he  did  not 
think  at  all.  But  mone}',  hard  cash,  bul- 
lion, Avas  Avhat  he  liked.  As  a  young  man 
he  had  longed  for  mone}';  had  toiled  for 
it  Avitli  great  bitterness  of  heart,  and 
scorn,  and  Avrath ;  and  finally  he  had  at- 
tained it,  and  had  married  a  lady  a\  ith  broad 
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acres  of  lier  own — a  lady  wlio,  if  report  said 
truly,  had  loved  and  renounced  a  young 
S23endtlirift  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  with  no- 
thing but  debts  and  a  handsome  person  to 
offer.  Mr.  Mildmay  was  not  a  man  to  be 
squeamish  over  nice  points  of  sentiment. 
He  found  out  all  about  the  property,  then 
jn'oposed  to  the  lady,  was  accepted,  and 
married  her.  He  was,  however,  not  very 
long  in  pointing  out  the  disadvantages  of 
landed  property  to  his  wife.  For  himself, 
he  declared  that  he  was  no  farmer,  and  that 
he  considered  it  degrading  to  be  cheated  by 
bailiffs  and  stewards,  and  made  a  tool  of  by 
farmers  and  labourino-  men.  Of  course  the 
thing  required  time ;  but  when  a  number 
of  daughters  came  to  illustrate  the  marriage, 
3Irs.  Mildmay  began  to  think  that  her  hus- 
band was  right,  and  that  for  a  parcel  of 
AN'omen  landed  property  was  a  mistake. 

"Supposing  I  were  to  die,"  he  said  (it 
Avas  remarkable  with  what  calmness  this 
godless  man  spoke  of  death),  "  what  would 
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you  and  the  girls  do  with  all  these  turnip- 
fields  ?  Harold  is  provided  for"  (which  he 
wasn't) ;  "  and  besides,  if  by  some  miracle 
George  should  ever  get  an  heir,  I  could 
make  it  up  to  him  by  a  handsome  sum  in 
iny  will.  He  could  do  nothing  for  you  in 
looking  after  the  property ;  for  what  can  a 
young  fellow  who  has  been  kicking  his 
heels  about  foreign  courts  know  of  the 
management  of  estates  ?  If  you  will  take 
my  advice,  you  will  gradually  get  rid  of 
all  these  unsatisfactory  cares ;  realise,  have 
your  money  settled  upon  yourself,  and  in- 
vest it  in  some  safe  security." 

It  was  the  same  in  everything.  Trouble 
was  abhorrent  to  Mr.  Mildmay ;  so  after  one 
of  the  carriage-horses  died,  and  another  got 
injured  by  coming  down  in  the  slippery 
weather,  he  declared  he  would  not  be 
troubled  al)out  his  quadrupeds  any  more, 
that  he  hated  the  smell  of  stables,  and  had 
never  been  able  to  understand  any  groom 
in  his  life.     So,  though  a  few  shabby  beasts 
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existed  on  the  premises,  carriage-horses  were 
things  of  the  past  at  Brookside ;  and  Avhen 
Mrs.  Mildmay  wanted  to  pay  visits  of  cere- 
mony, she  had  to  send  to  the  George  at 
Wickham.  Of  course  the  neighbours  abused 
Mr.  Mildmay  for  his  parsimony,  and  Mrs. 
Mildmay  for  her  snobbishness  in  driving 
about  the  country  with  a  postillion  (the 
landlord  of  the  George  Avas  final  on  this 
point — either  the  postillion  or  no  horses) ;  so 
that  the  gentle  lady  rather  preferred  her 
unpretending  pony-carriage  to  the  more  im- 
posing mode  of  progression.  Do  not  think 
she  w^as  unhappy;  shcAvas  not.  Her  nature 
Avas  essentially  placid;  and  as  long  as  the 
soup  Avas  not  burnt,  and  the  cream  Avas 
good — as  long  as  the  children  got  through 
their  infantile  diseases  AA^ell,  and  Mr.  Mild- 
may did  not  sneer  too  much,  she  Avas  quite 
contented.  There  Avas  no  appearance  of  po- 
verty or  parsimony  in  the  house,  A\^hich  Avas 
all  glorious  Avithin,  and  full  of  gems  of  art 
from  CA'ery  country  in  Europe;  the  table 
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was  well-ap])ointed,  there  were  plenty  of 
servants,  the  wines  were  good.  But  still, 
although  Mrs.  ^liklmay  knew  that  her 
husband  would  spend  hundreds,  even  thou- 
sands, on  bits  of  canvas  and  glass,  on  old 
china  and  bronzes,  and  rare  engravings  and 
marvellous  editions,  she  told  herself  that, 
with  their  income,  a  wide  margin  must  still 
remain  unaccounted  for.  The  art-freaks 
were  of  rarer  occurrence  than  formerly ; 
for  every  available  corner  of  the  house  was 
tilled  up,  and  Mr.  Mildmay  appeared  dis- 
posed to  enjoy  the  otiuni  cum  digniiaie  of  a 
contemplative  life  spent  amongst  the  trea- 
sures he  had  heaped  up  and  collected  toge- 
ther. The  time  had  come  when  he  seemed 
inclined  to  say,  "  Soul,  take  thy  rest,  and 
enjoy  the  goods  the  gods  provide  thee." 

When  Sibyl  married,  Mr.  Somers  had 
been  far  too  much  in  love,  and  too  anxi- 
ous to  secure  his  lovely  prize,  to  squabble 
over  settlements.  ''  I  give  each  of  my  girls 
ten  thousand  pounds  when  they  marry," 
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said  Mr.  Mildniay ;  "  the  interest  only  to 
be  paid  to  them  during  iny  lifetime,  the 
capital  at  my  death."  He  could  not  bear 
to  divide  that  mass  of  gold  Avhich  weighed 
so  heavily  in  the  accounts  of  the  London 
and  Bayswater ;  he  could  not  have  his 
ingots  scattered,  his  bars  chipped  and 
broken ;  such  an  idea  was  agony  to  him. 
No,  let  it  accumulate  and  gather ;  let  the 
golden  guineas  increase  and  multiply;  let 
interest  be  added  to  interest ;  and  let  the 
clerks  continue  to  be  obsequious.  When 
Honoria  married,  her  husband  also  (though 
it  may  be  presumed  he  was  not  so  blindly 
in  love  as  Mr.  Somers)  had  equally  disre- 
garded settlements,  and  had  listened  to 
Mr.  Mildmay's  formula  with  indifference. 
He  wanted  Honoria  for  his  hospitals,  not 
for  her  money ,  and  so  that  fabulous  trea- 
sure, over  which  Mr.  Mildmay  gloated  in 
secret,  was  still  an  unbroken  sea  of  gold. 

Of  late  days,  when  Mrs.  Mildmay  had 
been  left  much  to  herself,  she  had  often 
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pondered  over  the  disposition  of  her  own 
property,  which  was  settled  absolutely  upon 
herself.  It  had  always  been  an  understood 
thing,  that  it  should  be  divided  equally  at 
her  death  amongst  her  children;  but  this 
now  appeared  to  her  an  unfair  thing.  Mr. 
Mildmay  might  spend  all  his  substance  in 
pictures  and  china,  and  would  certainly 
take  care  that  his  heir  should  not  be  allowed 
to  scatter  to  the  four  Annds  of  heaven  that 
which  it  had  taken  him  a  lifetime  to  amass ; 
in  fact  he  was  just  as  likel}'  as  not  to  leave 
his  treasures  to  some  art-museum ;  in  either 
case,  Avhere  Avould  Harold  be  ?  Burdened 
with  a  big  country  house  full  of  useless 
things,  or  else  an  almost  penniless  gentle- 
man, with  a  good  name  and  position,  but 
nothing  to  back  them  up.  By  degrees,  and 
very  slowly — for  !Mrs.  Mildmay  was  not  a 
woman  of  quick  or  brilliant  parts,  nor  one 
to  jump  quickly  to  conclusions — ^but  still, 
by  degrees  it  came  to  her,  that  her  girls 
being  well  provided  for,  she  would  be  doing 
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more  justly  if  she  transferred  some  of  her 
own  money  to  her  son;  and  that  not  at 
her  death,  but  during  her  lifetime,  so  that 
if  he  liked  he  might  marry  and  settle  down 
quietly  in  his  o-w-n  country,  waiting  for 
whatever  turn  future  events  might  take. 
Then,  after  having  well  weighed  the  matter 
and  pondered  it  deeply,  she  communicated 
her  plans  to  her  husband.  It  was  after 
dinner,  and  he  seemed  pleasanter  than 
usual,  so  she  felt  encouraged  to  j)roceed. 
Mr.  Mildmay  said  little,  but  he  thought  the 
more.  It  was  madness,  folly,  imbecility, 
must  not  be  allowed  at  any  price ;  but  for 
the  present  he  would  not  contradict  her. 

"  So,  if  you  would  look  into  the  thing, 
and  tell  me  what  I  may  fairly  spare,"  said 
she,  taking  his  silence  for  consent,  "  I  should 
like  to  do  it  as  soon  as  possible.  I  must 
have  a  good  deal  of  money  lying  idle  there, 
and  I  really  think  it  Avould  be  better  for 
Harold  to—" 

"  Yes,   yes,    I   am   going   up  to  town 
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in  a  clay  or  two.  By  the  Avay,  what  is 
Honoria's  address?  I  may  perhaps  call 
on  her." 

But  he  did  not  call  on  her ;  for  he  had 
various  little  enjoyments  of  his  o^^^l  to 
attend  to,  and  was  so  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts  as  he  came  out  of  the  London 
and  Bayswater,  that  he  did  not  even  see 
Harold,  who  almost  crossed  his  path  as  he 
got  into  his  cab. 

The  young  man  stood  for  a  moment, 
pained  and  surprised.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
belonged  to  nobody.  Grace  had  dismissed 
him ;  and  now  his  oami  father  passed  him 
by  in  the  street  without  recognition. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


A  SINGULAR  YOUNG  PERSON. 

jE  have  seen  how  Grace  had 
squared  accounts  with  Fate. 
The  Book  of  Life  was  balanced, 
and,  all  scores  and  reckonings  paid,  she 
found  that  there  still  remained  something 
to  her  credit  on  its  sad  and  solemn  pages. 
Now  she  had,  however,  turned  over  a  new 
leaf  in  that  great  ledger,  and  her  energies 
were  concentrated  on  the  future.  She  had 
of  course  seen  Honoria,  but  not  very  often ; 
for  hospitals  and  refuges  are  as  apt  to  get 
disorderly  and  turn  restive  as  children,  if 
they  are  for  a  moment  neglected,  or  miss 
the  controlling  eye,  the  guiding  hand.  But 
Honoria  had  received  her  very  frankly  and 
kindly,  asking  her  to  come  again,  and  quite 
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enjoying  the  familiar  talk  of  Brookside,  and 
"what  the  two  young  women,  with  serio- 
eomic  pathos,  called  "  old  times."  Honoria 
had  a  capital  head  for  business,  and  she 
promised  to  say  all  Grace  desired  about  her 
little  possessions  to  Dr.  Sternfels.  Grace 
was  anxious,  for  little  Harry's  sake,  to  move 
to  a  better  neighbourhood;  but  she  would 
not  do  this  until  she  knew  exactly  what  her 
means  were.  Honoria  listened  w^ith  great 
"interest  to  all  Grace  could  tell  her  about 
poor  Eunice,  and  begged  her  to  bring  the 
boy  with  her  when  next  she  came. 

That  evening  the  Doctor's  wife  told  him 
of  Grace's  visit  and  its  object.  He  entirely 
objected  to  her  having  taken  the  child — 
called  it  ridiculous,  romantic,  absurd  ;  and 
yet  in  his  heart  he  could  not  blame  the 
lonely  woman  so  harshly  as  he  did  with  his 
lips.  Honoria  entirely  differed  from  him, 
and  said  so  plainly,  and  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  warmth :  some  light  touch  of 
tenderness  was   on   her ;    perhaps  the  re- 
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membrance  of  lier  maiden  clays  in  her 
country  home.  The  Doctor  smiled,  but 
it  was  a  kindly  rather  than  critical  smile 
this  time. 

"  You  women  are  all  alike,"  he  said. 
"You  abuse  each  other  indiscriminately; 
but  if  any  man  ventures  to  say  a  word, 
you  are  up  in  arms  directly." 

"  That  is  not  true,"  answered  Honoria 
gravely;  "it  is  only  silly,  idle,  mean  women 
who  abuse  each  other,  and  then  they  don't 
mean  half  they  say.  But  Grace  is  not  a 
woman  of  that  sort ;  she  never  speaks  ill  of 
others.  She  may  be  romantic,  but  she  is 
eminently  practical  too.  How  much  money 
do  you  think  she  has  made  by  her  paint- 
ings in  the  last  twelvemonth  ?''  And  then 
she  told  him  such  a  sum  as  made  him  open 
his  eyes,  and  confess  that  Grace  was  quite 
justified  in  moving  from  the  Mesopotamian 
district  into  that  little  house  near  Kensino;- 
ton-gardens  upon  which  she  had  set  her 
mind. 
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Thither,  then,  they  joumej-ed ;  Grace 
and  her  easel,  Harry  and  his  toys,  Mrs. 
Boxer  and  her  household  gods.  Poor  Herr 
Bender  felt  very  sad  at  losing  his  fellow- 
lodger  and  his  kind  landlady;  for  he  had 
grown  so  used  to  the  patter  of  Harry's  tiny 
feet,  that  he  declared  he  could  not  stay  in 
the  house  Av^ithout  him,  though  the  incoming 
landlady  proclaimed  her  willingness  to  do 
everything  to  make  him  comfortable,  "which 
though  he  is  a  foreigner,  but  asking  your 
pardon,  mum,  so  recommended  by  Mrs. 
Boxer,  and  being  the  case,  I  should  feel 
sorry  as  the  young  man  should  be  put  about 
along  of  me."  But  the  young  man  pre- 
ferred leaving;  and  Max  Sternfels  asking 
him  to  go  there  for  a  time — an  invitation 
^vhich  Honoria  good-naturedly  seconded — 
Herr  Bender  packed  up  his  trunks,  and  left 
Rostock-crescent  the  same  day  as  Grace 
and  her  charges. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  Grace  re- 
ceived a  letter  with  a  black  seal.     It  was 
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from  her  uncle's  lawyer.    Mr.  Hepburn  was 
dead. 

He  had  made  a  provision  for  his  wife, 
whose  originally  feeble  intellect  had  for 
years  been  weakening  into  an  imbecility 
which  the  late  events  had  only  hastened 
a  little ;  the  rest  of  his  property  he  left 
whoUy  and  absolutely  to  Grace.  There 
was  no  mention  of  his  grandson  in  the 
will,  except  a  few  words  to  the  effect, 
that  as  any  money  he  might  have  left  him 
would  have  been  misapplied  by  the  child's 
father,  and  used  by  him  as  a  plea  for  re- 
moving the  child  from  its  present  safe 
custody,  he  had  refrained  from  leaving  it 
anything  whatsoever. 

For  just  one  moment  Grace  was  over- 
whelmed; then  in  another  second  all  be- 
came clear  to  her.  She  picked  Harry  up 
from  the  floor,  and  smothered  him  with 
kisses.  His  grandfather  had  "been  cruel 
to  be  kind."  If  this  wealth  had  come  to 
him,   his   sordid   mercenary   father   would 
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have  taken  him  from  her,  have  draorored 
him  down  to  his  own  debased  level,  have 
taught  him  the  greed  for  gold,  the  vice  of 
covetousness.  Yet,  whilst  she  kissed  the 
child  and  put  him  down  again,  she  had 
taken  her  resolution,  and  all  was  clear  to 
her ;  the  thing  was  so  beyond  and  beside 
her,  that  she  had  no  sense  of  Aveight  or 
oj)pression ;  no  indignation  at  the  dead 
man's  disposition  of  his  property ;  no  repin- 
ing that  this  wealth  had  come  to  her  "too 
late,"  which  is  the  general  wail  when  money 
comes  to  people  who  have  been  suffering 
from  the  want  of  it  almost  all  their  lifetime. 

Grace  knew  that  money  could  not  have 
bought  her  love  ;  for  the  rest,  her  life  had 
so  few  wants,  that  she  could  buy  those 
few  for  herself 

Some  little  time  must  elapse,  the  la^wyer 
said  when  he  came  to  see  her,  before  things 
were  gone  into ;  meanwhile  he  should  be 
most  happy  to  advance  Grace  any  money 
she  might  need. 
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Grace  smiled  and  thanked  him. 

"I  do  not  want  anything  to-day,  Mr. 
VeUum,"  she  said,  "that  I  did  not  want 
yesterday ;  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you 
when  matters  are  a  little  more  settled.  If 
there  is  no  objection,  I  should  like  Harry's 
grandmamma  to  come  and  live  with  us." 

Upon  which  the  little  gentleman  de- 
parted, saying  to  himself  that  Grace  was 
"  a  most  singular  young  person." 

But  the  young  person  had  work  to  do 
that  morning,  although  she  was  heiress  to 
so  much  wealth. 

She  had  been  engaged  to  illustrate  a 
story  in  one  of  the  leading  magazines  of 
the  day;  it  was  a  love-story,  and  a  love- 
story  so  prettily  told,  with  such  delicate 
touches,  such  sweet  murmurings,  such  subtle 
tones  of  melancholy,  that  she  had  felt  her- 
self more  than  usually  inspired,  and  had 
already  made  a  pencil-sketch  of  her  design 
on  the  back  of  an  old  letter.  This  quaint, 
dewy,   tender,   mirthful,  melancholy,  frag- 
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rant  little  tale  was  told  by  one  of  the 
greatest  authoresses  then  alive ;  one  smelt 
the  new-mown  hay,  the  fresh  country 
odours ;  one  heard  the  tinkling  scythes ; 
one  feasted  on  strawberries  and  cream  and 
syllabubs  under  shady  hedge -rows.  And 
how  charming  was  the  sweet  pure  little 
heroine,  with  her  child's  face  and  great 
candid  eyes  and  passionate  woman's  heart! 
Grace  worked  on,  and  was  happy.  Her 
drawing  satisfied  her ;  and  then  too,  it  was 
a  pride  and  a  pleasure  to  be  allowed  thus 
to  illustrate  the  brio;ht  imao;inino;s  of  a 
great  and  simple  mind.  It  brought  her 
into  a  certain  communion  of  talent  that 
was  infinitely  sweet  and  soothing.  All 
these  people  were  her  companions,  her 
friends ;  it  was  hers  to  show  how  Phyllis 
looked  when  she  refused  her  lover ;  hers 
to  represent  young  Corydon  going  forth 
to  conquer  fortune. 

The  lady  whose  tale  she  was  illustrating 
wrote  a  sweet  genial  note  to  Grace  through 
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her  publishers,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
come  and  thank  the  fair  artist  (she  didn't 
say  "  fair,"  for  she  had  asked  no  questions 
of  Messrs.  Past,  Future,  and  Co.)  for  her 
work ;  and  she  came  and  saw  and  con- 
quered Grace  with  a  smile,  and  was  con- 
quered herself.  Little  Harry  was  there 
too  ;  and  he  came  to  kiss  the  kind  lady  who 
had  such  silver  hair,  and  such  calm  wise 
eyes,  and  yet  could  write  such  charming 
love -idyls,  all  about  young  folks,  and  their 
loves  and  fancies  and  caprices. 

Grace  might  have  had  plenty  of  society 
of  this  kind,  but  she  declined  it.  Her  soli- 
tary life,  and  that  little  boy  who  was  so 
like  her,  required  explanations,  into  which 
she  did  not  feel  disposed  to  enter  towards 
strangers.  But  this  seclusion  did  not  alto- 
gether keep  people's  tongues  from  wagging, 
onl}'  as  they  Avagged  unheard,  it  did  not 
much  matter  ;  and  even  if  Grace  had  heard 
them,  I  doubt  whether  she  would  have 
said  one  syllable  to  disprove  their  scandal : 
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those  who  knew  her  could  not  blame ;  to 
the  ophiions  of  those  Avhom  she  did  not 
know  she  was  more  than  indifferent. 

But  she  was  wrong  in  thinking  that 
those  who  knew  her  could  not  blame ;  they 
were  all,  more  or  less,  blaming  her  very 
vigorously  just  then.  Dr.  Sternfels,  in  his 
coming's  and  o-oino:s  to  and  fro  in  the 
world,  had  heard  some  of  that  tongue-wag- 
ging of  which  I  have  spoken ;  and  he  had 
broken  forth  mto  such  stern  reprimand, 
as  had  terrified  the  tattlers,  and  shrivelled 
them  into  silence  for  ever.  Of  course  all 
Wickhamshire  was  talking  of  Grace's  good 
fortune.  "  I  must  say,  it  is  very  odd  of 
Miss  Hepburn,  that  she  doesn't  come  to  take 
up  her  position  in  the  county,"  wrote  Mrs. 
Mildmay  to  Honoria.  Mr.  Mildmay,  when 
he  heard  of  the  will,  was  almost  inclined  to 
make  advances  of  reconciliation  towards  his 
son.  He  did,  through  his  mother,  invite 
Harold  down  to  Brookside ;  and  Harold, 
being   depressed,  and   somewhat  weary  of 
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his  bachelor  life,  was  glad  to  have  the  breach 
healed,  and  to  see  his  mother  again.  He 
loved  her  tenderly  beneath  his  quiet  unde- 
monstrative manner,  and  reverenced  her 
as  all  good  men  reverence  the  woman  who 
gave  them  birth. 

"  Tell  him  to  go  in  and  win,"  said  Mr. 
Mildmay  to  his  wife,  alluding  of  course  to 
the  heiress  and  her  lands.  But  Mrs.  Mild- 
may  was  a  little  afraid  of  her  silent  son, 
and  did  not  dare  to  recommend  a  second 
venture,  in  this  tone  at  least.  A  few  days 
passed;  but  one  evening  when  they  were 
alone  together,  she  managed  somehow  to 
bring  the  conversation  round  to  Grace ; 
then  laying  her  soft  Avhite  hand  gently  on 
her  son's  arm,  she  said  : 

"Would  it  not  be  well  to  try  again, 
Harold?" 

"I  have  tried,  mother." 

"  But  girls  are  so  capricious,  so  fanciful, 
so  exacting;  perhaps — " 

"  Grace  has  no  caprices,  and  besides,  she 
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is  no  longer  a  girl ;  she  is  quite  old  enough 
to  know  her  own  mind." 

Poor  Mrs.  ^Mildmay!  her  amiable  world- 
liness  and  selfishness  were  sorely  tried  and 
troubled,  but  she  could  not  quite  give  up 
yet. 

"  Girls  are  proud  and  whimsical  some- 
times when  they  are  —  poor,"  she  said, 
hesitating  a  little  over  the  ugly  word;  "but 
that  all  vanishes  when  money  raises  them 
to  another  position — " 

"Raises  them?  Money  raise  Grace?" 
he  said  angrily.  "  0,  mother !  it  proves 
how  little  you  know  her,  if  you  can  say 
such  a  thing !  It  alters  her  not  by  one  jot 
or  tittle.  It  does  alter  my  position.  I  am 
glad  that  I  spoke  to  her  long  before  this 
hateful  money  came  to  put  another  barrier 
between  us.  I  could  press  my  suit  whilst 
she  was  poor ;  now  she  is  rich,  my  tongue 
is  tied  for  ever."     He  spoke  very  bitterly. 

"Not  if  she  loves  you,  Harold,"  said  his 
mother  softly. 
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"  But  she  does  not  love  me.  And  now 
I  can  no  longer  press  my  love  on  her." 

Poor  worldly  mother!  she  dared  not 
say  anything  more ;  her  son  was  revealed 
in  a  new  light  to  her ;  and  though  she  did 
not  understand,  she  was  obliged  to  respect 
him  and  his  feelings.  To  her  husband,  the 
next  day,  she  simply  said  that  Harold 
thought  it  would  be  premature  to  press 
his  suit  at  that  time ;  and  so  the  matter 
dropped.  Meanwhile  Grace  had  received 
a  notice  from  her  la^vyer,  that  it  would  be 
as  well  if  she  could  make  it  convenient  to 
go  down  into  Wickhamshire,  as  everything 
was  now  in  readiness  to  be  laid  before  her. 
Thither,  then,  she  journeyed,  taking  little 
Harry  with  her ;  and  thus  the  two  slept 
for  the  first  time  together  beneath  that 
roof  which  had  Avitnessed  the  birth  and 
youth  of  their  respective  parents.  Grace 
desired  to  let  the  manor ;  and  Frank  and 
Jeanie  had  announced  their  intention  of 
coming  over  to  look  at  it  on  the  earliest 
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occasion.  They  thought  it  likely  to  suit 
them ;  and  its  neighbourhood  to  Brook- 
end  made  it  a  desirable  residence  from 
every  point  of  view. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  LONDON  AND  BAYSWATER. 

SsS^Qlf^^  UME  was  busy  ironing  the  Times. 
His  master  liked  to  have  it  well 
aired,  and  then  ironed  and  hung 
up  again  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  so  that 
the  unpleasant  smell  of  printer's-ink  and 
scorch  might  have  time  to  pass  aAvay.  Then 
the  coffee  and  newspaper  were  taken  up 
together,  and  Mr,  Mildmay  began  his  day. 
The  letters  were  brought  up  later,  when 
Hume  came  to  fetch  the  tray — but  there 
very  seldom  were  any  letters ;  this  morn- 
ing, however,  there  were  several,  and  Hume 
ranged  them  according  to  orders  on  his 
own  little  table  near  the  fire,  where  the 
warmth  would  dry  and  purify  them  also. 

VOL.  III.  P 
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Mr.  Mildinay  was  quite  feminine  in  his 
fastidiousness :  he  liked  his  luxurious  though 
simple  breakfast — coffee,  of  which  Hume 
only  possessed  the  secret ;  rich  yellow  cream, 
and  SAveet  freshly-churned  butter;  delicious 
ncAv  rolls ;  and  the  quaintest  little  old  Dres- 
den service,  with  beetles  and  lizards  and 
frogs  and  newts  lurking  about  the  han- 
dles, and  lovely  rosy  shepherd-boys  and 
girls  playing  the  flute  and  coquetting  in 
paint  and  powder,  hoops,  high-heeled  shoes, 
patches,  and  ruffles.  All  these  things  were 
very  pleasant  to  him ;  the  fine  damask,  the 
bright  wood-fire,  the  hush  and  glow  of  his 
rooms,  shut  out  from  the  chance  noises  and 
sounds  of  a  very  quiet  household  by  double 
baize  doors.  He  enjoyed  the  luxurious  re- 
pose and  warmth,  the  agreeable  anticipa- 
tion of  his  delicate  breakfast,  the  aroma  of 
the  coffee,  the  flavour  of  the  fresh  butter 
and  cream.  Then  there  was  the  Times ;  and 
he  from  his  own  quiet,  secure,  luxurious 
little  kingdom  would  presently  see  how  the 
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great  world  was  wagging — what  kings  had 
gone  to  bed  monarchs  and  got  up  subjects; 
how  the  Pope's  gout  was;  whether  the 
German  gambling-places  were  finally  con- 
demned; what  the  Court  was  about;  and 
how  many  blunders  had  been  made  by  pub- 
lic men;  he  would  give  a  glance  at  the 
theological  disputes,  a  smile  to  the  plucky 
bishop,  and  a  sneer  to  the  other  man ; 
scandals  and  crimes  to  be  taken  like  a  sort 
of  sauce  piquante  between  times,  to  flavour 
the  heavier  dishes.  This  was  all  very  plea- 
sant ;  and  as  soon  as  Hume  had  arranged 
everything,  and  taken  his  departure,  Mr. 
Mildmay  applied  himself  to  his  regular 
morning's  work. 

The  general  breakfast  was  over  do^Mi- 
stairs,  and  Harold  was  leaning  against  the 
terrace-door,  smoking  his  first  cigar,  whilst 
Winnie  and  Minnie  were  chattering  to  him ; 
delighted  to  have  their  kind  handsome 
brother  at  home  again,  and  with  an  un- 
defined sort  of  holiday-feeling,  that  what- 
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ever  had  been  amiss  was  right  again,  and 
that  they  were  all  going  to  be  happy  from 
henceforth  for  evermore.  The  twins  were 
sixteen  now,  and  though  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  way  of  beauty,  were  very  pretty  girls, 
with  that  air  of  freshness  and  soundness 
about  them  which  is  a  special  characteristic 
of  young  English  maidenhood.  At  any  rate, 
Harold  thought  them  very  pleasant  to  look 
at,  whilst  they  merrily  told  him  of  a  visit 
they  had  paid  to  Lady  Mildmay  the  day 
before,  when  they  had  seen  Grace  and 
little  Harry ;  and  how  naughty  Harry  had 
been ;  and  that  Grace  was  so  pleased  to  see 
them,  and  as  kind  as  ever;  only  she  looked 
older,  you  know,  and  Winnie  thought 
black  didn't  suit  her ;  and  how  funny  Ma- 
demoiselle Virginie  had  been,  persisting  in 
calling  Grace  "  madame,"  because  she  was 
such  a  grand  lady,  and  had  adopted  a  son ; 
and  how  she  had  brought  Harry  to  Grace 
when  he  was  very  obstinate,  and  had  said, 
"  Voila  voire  fih^  madame^  qui  est  mediant 
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comme  un  milord;^''  and  how  aunt  Jeanie 
said  "she  thought  Grace  would  spoil  him." 
So  the  prattle  went  on ;  for  Grace,  with  her 
good  fortune  and  beautiful  face,  was  a  liv- 
ing romance  to  the  girls,  who,  to  do  them 
justice,  had  always  loved  her  in  the  old 
days,  when  she  had  stood  in  a  relationship 
to  them  which  generally  insures  to  ladies 
engaged  in  tuition  the  special  aversion  of 
their  pupils. 

"  Mr.  Harold,  can  I  speak  to  you,  sir?" 
said  Hume's  voice  from  behind  them.  The 
unusual  request,  and  a  something  in  the 
tone,  made  Harold  turn  round  quickly.  He 
saw  a  little,  ashen,  shrunken,  scared  face, 
and  knew  at  once  that  something  had  hap- 
pened. 

"  I'll  be  back  directly,"  he  said  to  the 
girls,  as  he  followed  the  old  servant  across 
the  hall  and  up  the  stairs.  They  neither 
of  them  spoke,  and  the  young  man  asked 
no  questions;  he  instinctively  felt  that  he 
should  know  all  quite  soon  enough.    Hume 
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opened  the  double  doors,  and  motioned  to 
Harold  to  pass  in;  then  he  closed  them 
carefully,  according  to  habit  (Mr.  Mildmay 
was  impatient  of  noise),  and  followed  his 
young  master. 

Impatient  of  noise !  neither  noise  or  any 
manner  of  sound  could  affect  him  now ; 
neither  patience  or  impatience  avail.  He 
lay  with  the  paper  in  his  hand  near  the 
sofa,  having  evidently  meant  to  ring  the 
bell,  but  having  fallen  ere  his  hand  could 
touch  the  warning  wire.  No  one  could 
know  how  long  he  had  lain  there,  for  Hmne 
was  a  little  later  than  usual  in  taking  up 
the  letters,  and  his  master  might  have 
been  ill  ever  since  he  first  left  the  room 
after  arranging  the  tray  near  the  fire-place. 
Harold  stooped  down,  and  spoke  a  few 
words  to  his  father,  but  he  gave  no  sign 
of  life. 

"  Has  he  ever  been  like  this  before, 
Hume  ?" 

But   Hume   said   no.     His  master  had 
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appeared  quite  well  when  he  took  up  his 
breakfast.  Then  the  young  man  told  him 
he  must  send  off  a  message  to  the  nearest 
doctor  immediately,  but  without  letting  his 
mother  know  that  anything  was  amiss ;  and 
the  old  servant  leaving  the  room,  Harold 
took  his  father  up,  and  laid  him  on  the  sofa. 
Then  a  dreadful  pause  ensued ;  the  white 
rigid  face,  the  motionless  form, — all  seemed 
to  speak  of  death.  The  young  man  knelt 
upon  the  carpet,  and  laid  his  hand  and  his 
ear  upon  his  father's  heart,  and  was  some- 
what comforted  to  think  there  was  still 
warmth  in  the  body,  though  to  his  inex- 
perience this  seemed  terribly  like  death. 
Then  came  over  him  that  sense  of  hopeless 
regret  which  we  must  all  feel  standing  by 
hearts  that  are  still  and  lips  that  are  silent ; 
but  which  Ave  feel  with  a  terrible  acuteness 
when  we  remember  that  love  has  not  al- 
ways swayed  us,  and  that  no  retort,  and 
no  reproach,  and  no  defiance  are  possible 
now  from  that  pale  and  silent  mouth. 
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Harold  involuntarily  kept  thinking, 
"  How  different  all  might  have  been  if — " 
Ah !  if — the  fatal  '  if  that  we  accuse  of  all 
that  is  wrong  in  our  fortunes  and  destinies. 
One  thin  delicate  hand  still  grasped  the 
paper;  and  as  the  young  man  tried  to  get 
it  away  without  using  any  undue  force,  his 
eyes  fell  on  a  paragraph  headed  in  large 
capitals, 

Stoppage  of  the  London  and  Bays- 
water  Bank. 

In  a  moment  he  understood  everything ; 
and  although  he  knew  nothing  of  his 
father's  affairs,  he  knew  quite  enough  to 
account  for  Mr.  Mildmay's  state,  and  to 
feel  that  something  very  like  ruin  for  all 
of  them  must  ensue. 

I  will  not  tell  what  followed,  for  all 
of  us  know,  either  by  personal  experience 
or  by  the  losses  of  our  friends,  what  such 
things  mean.  The  London  and  Bayswater 
had  smashed,  and  great  was  the  crash 
that  followed.      Not  only  Mr.   Mildmay's 
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own  money  gone,  but  his  wife's  settlement, 
his  clauo'hters'  fortunes.  The  shareholders 
claimed  everything,  down  to  the  very  bed 
he  was  lying  on,  to  the  cup  he  drank  out 
of  As  yet  he  was  in  too  precarious  a 
state,  the  doctors  said,  to  be  spoken  to  on 
business.  Max  Sternfels  came  from  town, 
and  Honoria  came  with  him,  begging  Mrs. 
Mildmay  to  let  her  take  Minnie  back  with 
her,  at  any  rate  till  something  was  settled; 
and  Grace  claimed  Winnie  as  her  special 
property.  Frank  and  Jeanie  were  not  back- 
ward with  offers  of  help  ;  and  Frank,  whose 
generous  heart  had  long  since  forgiven  his 
brother  all  the  slanders  and  injuries  which 
he  had  done  him,  pressed  his  sister-in-law 
to  make  use  of  his  means  as  though  they 
were  her  own ;  whilst  Jeanie,  sweet  bright 
Jeanie,  whose  last  lingering  feeling  of  dis- 
like and  aversion  towards  the  dying  man  up- 
stairs fled  as  soon  as  she  saw  God's  finger 
on  his  face,  hung  about  Mrs.  Mildmay,  and 
caressed  her,  and  entreated  her  "to  do  as 
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Frank  said."  But  Mrs.  Mildmay  only  shook 
her  head,  and  tried  to  smile.  She  quite 
broke  do^\Ti  when  Grace  came  to  her,  and 
humbly,  timidly,  but  very  earnestly  begged 
Mrs.  Mildmay  to  make  use  of  what  to  her 
she  said  was  "  worthless,"  unless  it  meant 
help  for  those  who  had  been  so  good  to  her. 
She  Avent  doAvn  on  her  knees  by  the  good 
lady's  side,  and  caressed  her  so  tenderly  that 
poor  Mrs.  Mildmay  was  quite  overcome. 

"  0  Grace,''  she  said,  "  I  have  not  de- 
served this  of  you." 

"  You  were  always  kind  and  good," 
Grace  said. 

"No,  I  was  not.     And  he — he  was — " 

"  Never  mind  that,  dear  Mrs.  Mildmay; 
if  you  think  I  was  not  altogether  justly 
treated  once  upon  a  time,  make  up  for  it 
by  doing  me  a  kindness  now,  by  making 
use  of  what,  to  me,  is  utterly  useless." 

It  was  too  much.  Why  were  they  all 
so  good  to  her  ?  Here  was  the  girl  she  had 
disliked  for  her  poverty   kneeling   at   her 
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feet,  and  offering  her  gold  in  the  hour  of 
need!  Here  were  Frank  and  Jeanie,  the 
exiled,  the  calumniated,  the  much-abused, 
and  not  all  too-Avarmly  received,  heaping 
coals  of  fire  on  her  head,  and  doing  their 
stokering  with  such  good  faith  and  sincerity, 
that  a  pleasant  tingle  of  gratitude  and  self- 
reproach  rose  from  the  fire  in  the  good 
lady's  otherwise  so  phlegmatic  heart.  They 
were  all  good  to  her  at  that  time ;  all  gentle 
and  considerate  and  loving. 

As  for  Mademoiselle  Virginie,  she  went 
about  in  a  state  of  epigram  highly  danger- 
ous to  the  unwary.  To  her  mistress  on 
the  evening  of  the  "  sad  catastrophe,"  as  the 
papers  called  it,  she  said  grimly, 

"  Eh  bien,  miladi,  I  am  true,  me ;  I  am 
sincere,  and,  as  a  mother,  I  felicitate  you, 
quand  meme  !" 

"  Do  not  speak  in  that  way,  Virginie ;  it 
is  horrible,  it  is  wicked,  it  is  cruel,  it  is 
unfeeling.  What,  felicitate  me  on  my  son's 
ruin,  on  his  illness  ?" 
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"  Ah,  madame,  \'oilii  justement  pour- 
quoi.  Les  maladies  du  corps  font  pitie; 
celles  de  I'ame  font  horreur." 

"  Virginie,  let  the  dead  past  bury  its 
dead." 

"  Yes ;  and  now  I  can  say  truly,  que  je 
le  plains,  moi ;  autrefois — " 

Rut  Lady  Mildmay  held  up  a  warning 
hand,  and  love  and  respect  prevailed.  Only 
a  few  days  afterwards,  whilst  her  mistress 
was  telling  this  tried  and  faithful  friend 
(who,  by  the  way,  worshipped  the  ground 
Frank  trod  upon,  and  would  have  gone  to 
the  stake  for  him  or  his  children)  how  her 
younger  son  had  nobly  offered  half  his  for- 
tune to  his  sister-in-law.  Mademoiselle  Virgi- 
nie broke  out  again, 

"  Eh  bien,  madame,  apres  avoir  vu 
legoisme  et  le  malice  de  I'un,  vous  ne  le 
jugerez  pas  mal  a  proj^os,  si  je  loue  le  joyeux 
devouement  et  la  bontc  de  I'autre." 

"  No,  dear  Virginie ;  praise  my  Frank  as 
much  as  you  like,  only  let  blame  alone." 
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But  to  let  blame  alone  would,  for  Made- 
moiselle Virginie,  have  been  to  deliberately 
rob  life  of  half  its  flavour;  so  she  went 
about  dropping  a  word  here  and  a  sentence 
there,  and  rather  enjoying  the  "just  retri- 
bution of  Providence,"  as  she  called  it — in 
Mr.  Mildmay's  special  case. 

"  Tiens  !"  she  exclaimed  one  day  whilst 
she  was  playing  with  little  Harry,  for  whom, 
on  account  of  his  naughtiness,  she  had  con- 
ceived a  special  affection.  "  Tiens,  petit 
polisson !  voila  ce  que  c'est  que  la  pure  in- 
telligence !  On  meprise  la  religion ;  et  quand 
on  perd  sa  fortune,  on  veut  absolument 
mourir,  parceque  la  bas  les  banques  n'exis- 
tent  point." 

Grace,  who  was  in  the  room  at  the  time, 
was  inexpressibly  shocked. 

"  I  am  glad  Harry  cannot  understand 
you,"  she  said;  "but  indeed,  Virginie,  it  is 
not  good  of  you." 

"  I  am  not  good,  madame ;  but  teach 
your  son  not  to  love  money — you  who  have 
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plenty  of  it.  I  preach  to  you,  although  I 
am  not  good ;  for  I  have  a  good  text,  and 
I  know  what  I  say,  although  I  do  not  say 
all  I  know." 

The  Somers  decided  that  it  would  be 
better  not  to  come  home.  They  were  go- 
ing to  economise  abroad,  they  said ;  and  it 
would  make  Sophia  very  happy,  and  them 
equally  so,  if  Minnie  and  Winnie  would 
come  to  them,  and  finish  their  education 
under  the  same  masters  with  their  friend. 

Honoria  and  Max  Sternfels  insisted  on 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mildmay  coming  to  them 
until  matters  were  settled. 

"  It  will  save  the  exjDense  of  a  doctor, 
you  see,  mamma."  And  Mrs.  Mildmay  gave 
in  at  once. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as 
to  whether  Frank  should  buy  Brookside; 
but  it  was  agreed  that,  in  the  event  of 
Mr.  ]\Iildmay's  recovering,  it  would  be  a 
more  bitter  trial  to  him  if  his  brother 
reigned   in   his   stead,  than   if  a   stranger 
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bought  the  place.  So  the  year  closed, 
and  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mildmay  still  with 
Honoria,  and  Grace  working  away  as  though 
the  Hepburn  acres  did  not  exist. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  PESTILENCE  THAT  WALKETH  IN 
DARKNESS." 

JHEN  I  said  that  the  years  of 
Grace's  life  were  uneventful,  I 
should  rather  have  said  the 
days.  The  years,  when  we  come  to  count 
them  up,  are  seldom  uneventful  in  our  lives, 
however  uniform  and  gray  the  days  may  be. 
It  was  an  intensely  hot  summer.  Lon- 
don, plague-smitten  and  terror-stricken,  was 
twice  deserted.  A  lurid  heat  hung  over 
the  stifling  city.  Men's  voices  were  hushed, 
their  faces  gloomy ;  there  was  an  awe  and 
a  stillness,  and  the  people  lay  prostrate ; 
and  Death  stalked  triumphant  from  house 
to  house,  from  street  to  alle}^,  and  grinned 
at  the  pestilence,  and  laid  his  icy  hand  on 
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the  shoulders  of  men,  Avomen,  and  children, 
beckoning  them  to  follow  him  across  the  bor- 
der-land. Holy  women  might  be  seen  going 
to  and  fro  in  the  streets;  funerals  passed 
and  repassed;  helpless  orplian  children  were 
wailing  for  bread.  Great  ladies  came  down 
from  their  high  estate,  and  made  homes  for 
the  little  ones,  and  worked  for  and  tended 
them ;  found  money  for  the  needs  of  the 
sick;  and  comforts,  which  they  gave  into 
the  wise  and  gentle  keeping  of  those  noble 
merciful  sisters  of  humanity  who  were  spend- 
ing their  lives  for  their  sick  and  sorrowing 
brethren. 

Dr.  Sternfels,  with  a  great  deal  more 
gray  in  his  hair  than  when  we  last  saw 
him,  with  deep  lines  in  his  handsome 
firmly- set  face,  had  his  cholera  hospital 
too.  Honoria,  also  much  aged,  but  less 
altered  than  her  husband,  went  to  and  fro 
through  the  wards ;  never  tired,  never  im- 
patient, never  cross,  "  the  very  pulse  of  the 
machine." 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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And  the  weather  grew  hotter,  aud  the 
hush  and  oppression  more  mtense,  and  the 
despair  and  terror  of  the  poor  more  utter ; 
and  one  morning  the  great  yellow  misty 
sun  rose  upon  a  bed,  round  which  prayers 
were  also  rising  and  tears  falling,  and  where- 
on lay  one  of  the  busiest  workers  in  the 
vineyard,  "  resting  from  her  labours,"  and 
at  peace  for  ever. 

Grace  closed  her  eyes.  Grace  broke  the 
news  to  the  sorrow-stricken  mother,  and 
led  her  away  to  her  darkened  chamber, 
there  to  weep  her  weary  heart  out.  By  the 
bedside  stood  Max  Sternfels,  a  stern,  aged, 
solitary  man.  His  helpmeet  had  died,  true 
to  her  promise,  working  for  others  and  for 
him — for  him  and  for  others.  As  he  stood 
there,  looking  at  the  clay-cold  face,  at  the 
beautiful  hands  until  lately  so  busy  and 
so  skilful,  a  strange  pang  came  over  him. 
Here  lay  the  only  woman  of  whom  he  had 
ever  known  much,  and  yet  how  little  ! 

It  seemed  to  him  that,  living,  he  had 
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never  appreciated  her  steadfastness,  lier 
energy,  her  singleness  of  purpose,  her  zeal 
in  obeying  his  behests,  her  wifely  duty  and 
submission ;  and  now — she  was  dead !  And 
her  very  death,  and  the  manner  of  it,  spoke 
to  him  eloquently  of  her  life,  and  what  the 
manner  of  that  had  been.  She  had  been 
no  enthusiast,  soaring  up  to  impossible 
heights,  and  leaving  mundane  duties  to  take 
care  of  themselves;  she  had  spoken  no  bright 
glowing  words,  she  had  made  no  loud  pro- 
fessions ;  but  she  had  gone  quietly  forward 
in  the  chosen  path  of  self-denial  and  self- 
sacrifice,  veering  neither  to  the  right  hand 
nor  to  the  left,  but  steadfastly  purposed  to 
do  her  duty  to  the  uttermost. 

Ah,  if  he  had  only  known  her  better ! 
if  he  had  but  thought  more  of  her  truth 
and  courage  whilst  they  were  yet  beside 
him,  tangible,  living,  doing,  suffering !  And 
now  she  was  gone  for  ever;  before  he  could 
offer  his  excuses;  before  he  could  atone 
for   what    now    seemed    to    him   terribly 
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like  neglect ;  before  he  could  make  up  for 
the  past,  and  try  to  Avin  her  to  a  nearer 
confidence,  a  more  intimate  relationship, 
than  had  existed  between  them,  "  Yes,  she 
was  true,"  he  kept  repeating  to  himself; 
and  the  simple  words,  in  a  world  where 
truth  is  so  rare,  spoke  out  all  regrets  in 
one.  To  him  it  seemed  that  he  had  never 
been  so  lonely  before.  Not  all  that  she 
had  been  to  him,  but  all  she  might  have 
been,  all  they  might  have  been  to  each 
other,  rose  up  before  him,  and  filled  his 
heart  with  pangs  of  inexpressible  regret.  A 
great  terror  of  desolation  and  loneliness  fell 
upon  him,  and,  for  the  first  time  perhaps  in 
his  life,  he  fully  recognised  how  necessar}- 
human  affection  and  truth  and  confidence 
are  to  the  human  heart. 

How  was  he  to  begin  life  again  -vdthout 
that  brave,  obedient,  dutiful  wife  to  help 
him  ?  He  did  not  know.  Only  yesterday, 
at  this  hour,  she  had  gone  forth  strong  and 
cheerful  to  her  labour ;  and  in  the  evening 
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they  had  brought  her  home ;  and  Avhen  he 
returned  from  his  work,  he  had  found  her 
'already  past  hope.  She  had  seen  such 
death-beds  too  often  not  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  summons  she  had  received.  She 
had  sent  for  Grace,  had  desired  that  her 
husband  might  not  be  fetched  home,  had 
given  some  last  instructions,  and  had  com- 
posed herself  to  die. 

She  had  died  like  a  good  soldier,  at  her 
post.  A  death  surely  to  be  desired;  and 
yet,  as  Max  Sternfels  looked  at  his  dead 
wife,  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  a  sad 
and  cruel  ending  for  so  true  a  heart.  We 
know  that  he  was  not  what  the  world  calls 
a  religious  man.  She  had  served  her  God ; 
he  had  served  science  and  humanity.  And 
yet  to  him,  as  he  stood  there,  it  was  an 
inexpressible  comfort  to  think  that  all  the 
shortcomings,  and  disappointments,  and 
coldness  of  this  world  should  now  be  made 
up  for  in  a  better  land;  and  as  he  knelt 
and  kissed  poor  dead  Honoria's  round  white 
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hand  (the  true  and  faithful  hand,  swift  to 
succour,  unwearied  in  doing  good),  he  felt 
for  the  first  time  what  true  love — love  which 
lasts  beyond  the  grave — should  be  ;  and  in 
his  heart  he  humbly  asked  her  for  pardon. 

Then  he  drew  the  sheet  over  her  face, 
and  went  out,  knowing  that  from  hence- 
forth he  should  be  alone  in  the  world. 

Grace,  who  had  been  by  chance  in  town 
for  a  few  days,  having  taken  little  Harry  to 
the  seaside,  persuaded  Mrs.  Mildmay  to  go 
away  ^\^th  her  to  the  quiet  little  watering- 
place  where  she  was  sojourning. 

Mr.  Mildmay,  feeble,  and  for  the  most 
part  utterly  silent,  made  no  objection. 

He  understood  that  Honoria  was  dead, 
and  that  fact  alone  made  him  ^^illing  to 
leave  the  house.  So  the  desolate  husband 
was  left  to  himself,  and  the  world  went  its 
way  as  usual.  ^ 

Little  Harry,  a  sturdy,  sunburnt,  blue- 
eyed,  curly-haired  urchin,  played  on  the 
beach,  and  ran  with  little  white  naked  feet 
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into  the  curlino;  foam,  and  flimcr  seaweed 
at  his  nurse,  and  built  himself  castles  and 
towers  and  battlements,  and  entrenched 
himself  in  sand,  and  defied  the  world,  and 
grew  and  prospered  in  the  briny  air.  And 
Grace  sat  on  the  shore  by  Mrs.  Mildinay, 
talking  of  the  past,  of  the  future,  of  Hono- 
ria,  and  Sibyl,  and  Lady  Mildmay ;  of  the 
twin  sisters,  who  Avere  preparing  a  home  for 
their  father  and  mother  near  Grace's  own 
little  house;  a  home  whither  kind-hearted 
Frank  had  brought  all  his  sister-in-law's 
favourite  belongings  saved  from  the  sale  at 
Brookside,  and  many  of  his  brother's  fa- 
vourite books  and  prints.  They  sj)oke  of 
Sibyl  and  her  husband  and  children  with 
that  familiarity  and  unrestrained  sympathy 
which  only  sad  experiences  lived  through 
together  can  bring.  Of  all  the  absent  ones 
Harold  only  was  forgotten,  or  at  least  not 
mentioned ;  and  yet  how  glad  they  were  to 
see  him  when,  coming  home  from  church 
one  Sunday,  they  found  him  at  high  games 
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on  the  lawn  ^y{th.  little  Harry !  He  lingered 
out  the  calm  Sunday  evening  with  them 
in  the  garden,  and  the  next  day  still  he 
stayed.  For  half  an  hour,  when  he  was 
alone  with  Grace,  he  spoke  of  Honoria. 

"We  never  appreciated  her,"  he  said; 
"  only  you  knew  her  worth ;  and  0,  how 
good  you  were  to  her !" 

A  sharj)  pang  ran  through  Grace's  heart. 
"She  was  a  noble  woman,"  she  answered 
sadly,  and  let  the  rest  go  by. 

After  Harold  had  gone,  his  mother  came 
to  Grace,  where  she  was  sitting  on  the  sands 
watching  little  Harry,  and  gazing  at  the  sea 
with  a  dreamy  far-  off  gaze,  and  thinking — 
though  she  was  no  longer  young — long, 
long  thoughts,  only  they  were  thoughts  of 
past  years,  not  of  future  ones. 

"  Grace,"  said  Mrs.  Mildmay,  touching 
her  hand  gently  as  she  sat  down  by  her 
side,  "  Harold  is  gone;  but  you  will  not  let 
him  go  away  so  again,  will  you,  dear?  I 
have  had  wishes  for  my  other  children,  and 
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they  have  been  denied  me  ;  I  have  only  one 
wish  for  Harold,  and  yon  know  what  it  is." 

But  the  shortening  days  drove  them 
Londonwards,  and  Harold  came  no  more. 
It  was  a  desolate  period  of  Grace's  life; 
melancholy  thoughts  crowded  upon  her, 
and  London  seemed  so  gloomy,  so  dark 
and  murky,  after  the  fresh  sea-breezes  and 
quiet  country  life,  that  do  what  she  would, 
she  could  scarcely  shake  off  her  depression. 

In  the  midst  of  this  autumnal  gloom 
Harold  came.  She  knew  he  would;  and 
although  she  had  told  herself  over  and  over 
again,  that  Mdien  he  came  she  must  be  pre- 
pared with  her  answer,  she  was  no  nearer 
advanced  towards  preparation  than  when 
Mrs.  Mildmay  had  spoken  those  words  of 
warning  and  of  pleading  by  the  sea-shore. 

Here  was  a  faithful  heart.  The  romance 
of  youth  was  gone,  and  for  middle  age 
there  remained  peace,  calm,  resignation,  and 
loneliness,  unless — yes,  unless  —  she  could 
make  up  her  mind  to  marry  this  man.  And 
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■why  not?  He  would  help  her  through 
life,  and  stand  by  her  faithfully ;  and  that 
loneliness,  which  at  times  seemed  a  burden 
heavier  than  she  could  bear,  would  be  taken 
from  her.  It  Avould  be  good  for  Harry  too. 
And  Harold  had  been  so  useful  on  his  un- 
cle's estates,  that  he  now  reigned  supreme 
at  Mildmay  Manor;  so  that  he  would  be 
able  to  give  her  man}'  valuable  hints  about 
her  own  propert3^  And  then  how  pleased 
they  would  all  be — Lady  Mildmay,*  Sibyl, 
his  mother !  Yes,  it  certainly  seemed  as 
though  it  was  the  best  thing  she  could  do  ; 
and  yet — and  }'et —  So  Harold  came  into 
the  little  morning-room  where  she  was 
sitting,  and  found  her  still  unprepared. 

AVhen  a  man  makes  an  offer  for  the 
third  time,  it  is  not  fair  to  inquire  what  he 
says.  There  was  no  need  for  very  definite 
speech  between  these  two ;  they  had  known 
each  other  so  long,  and  they  had  been 
so  strangely  drawn  together,  and  yet  held 
asunder.     They  had  so  much  in  common. 
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and  yet  tliey  stood  so  aloof  from  one  an- 
other. 

What  little  Harold  had  to  say  was  soon 
said;  but  Grace's  answer  would  not  come 
so  easily:  her  cheek  burned;  her  manner 
was  agitated;  she  Avas  going  to  do  that 
against  which  she  had  so  often  protested  in 
others,  against  which  she  had  herself  so 
long  held  out — she  was  going  to  marry  a 
man  she  did  not  love. 

"But  at  my  age  love  is  folly,"  she  said 
to  herself;  and  then  woke  up  to  hear  Harold 
say,  "  You  do  not  need  proofs  of  my  love; 
but  if  any  were  needed,  they  would  He  in 
the  fact  of  my  urging  this  upon  you — I  a 
poor  man,  you  a  rich  woman." 

Grace  smiled.  "  Do  not  let  that  idea 
trouble  or  annoy  you,"  she  said;  "look 
here  ;"  and  she  handed  him  a  paper  from 
her  desk. 

Then  indeed  he  felt  himself  free  to 
speak;  and  the  eager  impassioned  words 
poured  forth,  and  the   honest  manly  face 
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lighted  up  with  hope ;  and  Grace,  fright- 
ened at  his  vehemence,  suddenly  awoke  to 
a  sense  of  the  terrible  gulf  fixed  between 
such  a  \o\e  as  his  and  such  a  cold  regard 
as  hers,  and  shrank  back,  awed  to  find  her- 
self on  the  brink  of  so  dangerous  a  preci- 
pice. 

When  Harold  went  away  that  afternoon, 
it  was  for  ever.  He  knew  this,  and  his 
heart  felt  dead  within  him. 

Grace  shut  herself  up  in  her  room,  and 
wept  as  only  the  desolate  and  oppressed 
weep  when  a  hand  is  stretched  out  to  offer 
the  goblet  of  love  to  their  parched  and 
thirsty  lips,  and  when  they  yet  feel  that 
they  must  put  the  sweet  thing  from  them, 
lest  they  die. 

Whilst  he  loved  her  with  this  disinter- 
ested faithful  love,  she  had  only  a  selfish 
calculating  esteem  to  give  him  in  return ; 
whilsthe  had  been  thinking  of  her,  and  her 
alone,  she  had  been  considering  how  she 
could   make    him    useful,    and  whether   it 
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woiilcl  not  be  better  to  lay  half  the  burden 
of  her  life  and  half  its  responsibilities  on 
his  shoulders,  Grace  wept  tears  of  shame, 
not  unmixed  with  o-entle  reo^rets  that  so 
ra.uch  noble  love  should  be  wasted  upon 
one  who  was  so  little  worthy,  so  incapable 
of  returnino-  it.     She  learned  a  lesson  of 

o 

humility  from  that  day's  experience  which 
not  all  her  former  reverses  had  taught  her ; 
and  when  she  rose  up  from  her  conflict,  it 
was  with  the  feeling  that  she  was  indeed 
unworthy  of  this  good  man's  enduring, 
faithful  love. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  BRIDGE  AT  COLOGNE. 

[HE  years  are  not  always  cruel. 
If  tliey  take  away  our  roses  and 
plant  fair  lilies  in  their  stead, 
shall  we  complain  ?  The  tumult  and  rush 
and  passion  of  youth,  its  longings  and  loves 
and  sorrows,  are  but  types  of  a  deified  self- 
ishness. Seen  nearer,  they  are  not  beauti- 
ful ;  and  the  fire  must  purge,  and  the  wind 
winnow,  and  the  fearless  hand  must  grasp 
the  thorn  and  the  nettle,  and  the  aching 
heart  must  cheerfully  bear  its  burden,  and 
the  weary  soul  its  cross,  until  we  can  hope 
to  come,  througli  peace,  to  light.  There  is 
but  one  condition  that  cannot  be  broken ; 
we  must  be  true  to  ourselves,  or  we  can 
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never  be  true  to  others.  There  was  never 
a  Avilful  self-delusion  yet  that  did  not  bear 
abiding  thorns  for  its  quickly-fading  roses ; 
there  never  can  be  a  deliberate  departure 
from  allegiance  to  that  silent  guide  and 
monitor  within,  ])ut  bitter  tears  shall  flow, 
and  sorrowful  memories  sadden. 

The  years  that  had  passed  with  Grace 
had  been  years  of  outward  calm,  but  of- 
tentimes of  inward  desolation.  Yet  she 
had  never  repented  being  true  to  herself; 
never.  The  seasons  had  come  and  gone, 
and  brought  their  changes,  and  much  was 
changed.  Mr.  Mildmay  was  dead.  Winnie 
married.  Sibyl's  children  growing  fast  into 
men  and  women.  Sir  George,  an  old  man, 
had  retired  long  ago  into  the  arm-chair 
period  of  life.  Lady  Mildmay,  with  her 
faithful  Virginie,  talked  more  of  their  youth 
than  they  used  to  do.  Frank  and  Jeanie, 
prosperous  middle-aged  people,  hved  at 
Hepburn  Manor,  and  their  eldest  daughter 
was  engaged  to  her  cousin  Harold. 
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To  Grace  it  seemed  as  though  she  had 
been  looking  at  life  all  her  days  from  the 
outside.  Nearly  all  to  Avhoni  she  could  lay 
claim  were  dead  and  gone ;  and  a  certain 
ffrave  loneliness  was  stealino;  over  her  gray 
and  sober  autumnal  days.  Harry  w^as  no 
longer  a  child,  to  take  to  her  bosom  and 
hold  there,  finding  that  comfort  and  con- 
solation in  such  caresses  as  only  women 
and  children  feel.  He  M'as  an  eao^er,  Avild- 
spirited  boy,  full  of  life  and  fun  and  mis- 
chief, and  needing  almost  a  stronger  hand 
than  hers  to  control  him. 

She  had  been  ill  lately  —  dispirited, 
depressed ;  and  she  had  left  London,  and 
had  taken  Harry  and  his  tutor  and  a  maid 
with  her,  and  had  gone  abroad  in  the  early 
summer ;  lingering  long  in  the  sw^eet  Swiss 
valleys,  resting  here  and  there  in  the  bright 
gay  foreign  to-svns,  and  then  taking  to  the 
lakes  and  mountains  again  ;  until  the  shor- 
tening days,  the  chilly  mornings  and  even- 
ings, the  crispness  of  the  bright  bracing  air, 
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warned  them  to  turn  their  faces  once  more 
homewards. 

Herr  Bender,  Harry's  German  tutor,  was 
a  good  travelling  companion.  He  knew 
every  possible  modern  language ;  he  had 
quaint  stories  to  tell  of  this  place  and  that, 
and  goodly  store  of  legends  and  volksmdr- 
clien.  He  was  full  of  poetry  and  ballads ; 
and  in  his  gentle  way,  he  could  manage 
Harry  as  no  one  else  could.  He  had  had 
his  wild  impossible  dreams  of  romance,  per- 
haps, in  his  youth  ;  but  they  had  vanished 
long  ago;  and  ill-health  and  learning  seemed 
to  have  lighted  clear,  steadfast,  spiritual  fires 
in  his  great  thoughtful  brown  eyes,  where 
personal  thoughts  and  wishes  had  but  little 
place  or  expression. 

He  was  walking  now  with  Harry  across 
the  bridge  at  Cologne,  which  we  all  know 
so  well ;  and  Grace  stood  at  the  window, 
looking  into  the  river  all  alive  with  the 
cold,  pale,  quivering  glints  of  moonlight,  so 
pure,  and  telling  such  wondrous  tales  of 

VOL.  III.  E 
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the  brilliant  autumn  heavens,  where  great 
white  fleecy  clouds  lay  spread  above  the 
long  calm  2:>urple  reaches  of  silent  sky, 
and  where  the  star-flowers  came  out  and 
twinkled  humbly  before  the  gaze  and  splen- 
dour of  their  serene  spotless  queen. 

But  on  the  bridge — where  busy  throngs 
were  passing  to  and  fro ;  where  great  yel- 
low lights  of  earth  went  quivering  down 
in  long  lurid  snaky  tongues,  trembling  and 
unsteady,  like  human  hopes  and  fears — one 
forgot,  for  a  moment,  the  passionless  calm 
of  the  heavens  and  the  pure  pale  light  of 
the  stars.  Here  all  was  bustle  and  eager- 
ness, or  gaiety  and  laughter,  or  sighs  and 
weariness,  or  wealth  and  poverty.  Here 
life  was  as  busy  as  though  the  eternal 
heavens  were  not ;  as  eager,  as  selfish,  as 
happy,  as  sorro\\^ul,  as  careless,  as  though 
to-day  were  for  ever,  and  to-morrow  a 
meaningless  word. 

"  Come,  Harry ;  we  must  be  going." 
As  he  spoke,  a  man  touched  him   on 
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the  arm,  and  in  the  moonlight  Herr  Ben- 
der saw  the  worn  hasfo-ard  face  of  his  old 
friend  Max  Sternfels. 

"  Max,"  he  said,  in  the  old  famihar 
tongue  of  their  youth — "  Max,  is  it  thou  ?" 

He  smiled  —  a  sad,  weary,  spiritless 
smile.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "it  is  I.  All  my 
people  are  dead;  and  I  am  going  home  to 
the  old  nest,  to  follow  their  example." 

They  walked  across  the  bridge  together, 
and  at  the  door  of  the  hotel  they  parted. 

"  To-morrow  we  leave  for  England,"  said 
Bender. 

"  And  I  for  home,"  said  Max. 

Grace,  looking  out  at  the  river,  and 
the  stars,  and  the  moonlight,  and  the  long 
flickering  yellow  lamp-hghts  reflected  in 
the  waters,  saw  the  three  figures  —  the 
two  men  walking  side  by  side  slowly,  in 
earnest  converse ;  saw  little  Harry's  tweed 
knickerbockers  ambling  by  his  tutor's  side ; 
saw  the  sudden  questioning  looks  that  he 
now  and  then  turned  upon  the  grave,  tall. 
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iron-gray  man,  who  spoke  such  strange 
rugged -sounding  words  in  such  a  deep 
sonorous  voice.  She  saw  all  this,  for  the 
moonlight  Avas  as  bright  as  noon-day;  but 
there  are  some  things  we  scarcely  need  to 
see  —  we  feel.  There  was  a  band  playing 
in  the  courtyard,  and  but  for  the  braying 
of  those  brass  instruments,  she  might  al- 
most have  heard  the  farewells  of  the  two 
men.  As  it  was,  she  saw  Max  Sternfels' 
haggard,  care-Avorn,  world-weary  face  ;  and 
a  great  terrible  pang  shot  through  her 
heart.  It  was  not  love,  it  was  not  pity ; 
it  Avas  one  of  those  yearnings  of  intense 
sympathy  that  stir  us,  Avhen  we  look  in  a 
fice  that  Ave  have  loved  and  read  disap- 
pointment there,  and  know  that  it  has  met 
the  common  fate,  and  has  learnt  the  com- 
mon lesson  which  this  world  is  meant  to 
teach  us — that  all  our  strivings,  all  our 
aspirations,  all  our  strength,  all  our  faith- 
fulness, all  our  devotion,  are  as  nothing ; 
that  there  is  but  one  truth,  and  that  truth 
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eternal ;  and  that  if  we  have  failed  to  find 
it,  we  have  failed  in  all. 

Those  who  have  never  known  sorrow 
cannot  sympathise  with  sorrow ;  those  who 
have  not  suiFered  cannot  feel  for  suffering. 
One  glance  at  that  haggard  face  told  Grace 
all.  He  had  worked,  he  had  laboured  ;  he 
had  given  life  and  youth,  and  thought  and 
time,  and  strength  of  will  and  earnestness 
of  purpose,  and  energy  and  health,  to  his 
object ;  and  w^here  had  it  left  him  ?  Health 
gone,  youth  past,  life  worthless,  to  wander 
back,  after  all  his  fiery  aspirations,  to  what 
he  called  "  the  old  nest" — to  die. 

0,  the  grief  and  pain  of  seeing  that  sad 
story  in  a  beloved  face,  and  of  having  nei- 
ther the  power  nor  the  right  to  minister  to 
the  bruised  heart,  or  to  console  the  broken 
spirit ! 

Herr  Bender,  coming  in  with  Harry, 
told  the  little  story  of  their  rencontre  in 
his  own  gentle  plaintive  manner ;  and 
Grace   sat  silently  in  the  moonlight,  with 
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clasped  hands  and  a  throbbing  heart.  She 
knew  more  than  Herr  Bender  could  tell 
her. 

So  this  was  to  be  the  end  of  a  noble 
life  !  He  was  going  home — to  that  obscure 
forest -farm  whence,  in  the  eagerness  and 
power  of  youth,  he  had  fled — to  die.  This 
was  the  end  of  that  which  Grace  had  once 
declared  to  herself  "to  be  the  right  kind 
of  life"  !  She  knew  better  now.  There 
was  one  great  discord  overpowering  the 
harmonies.  The  one  thing  was  wanting. 
Yet  great  pity  and  tenderness  and  sorrow 
were  upon  her  ;  and  that  night,  as  she 
knelt  by  Harry's  little  white  bed  and  said 
her  prayers,  a  name  that  had  been  absent 
from  them  for  years  was  on  her  lips.  To- 
morrow he  was  going  "  home ;"  and  they 
were  going  "  home"  too. 

Well,  it  was  perhaps  right  that  she 
should  have  had  this  silent,  distant  glimpse 
of  one  who  had  influenced  her  whole  hfe ; 
of  one  whom  she  had  so  blindly  loved,  and 
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to  whose  memory,  long  after  the  sin  of  such 
a  love  had  been  made  clear  to  her,  she  had 
ever  been  faithful.  He  had  never  been  her 
lover,  never.  But  she  was  faithful  to  the 
memory  of  that  dead  love  which  had  been 
buried  long  ago ;  faithful  as  a  wddow  is 
faithful,  who  has  loved  her  husband,  and 
cleaves  still  to  him  for  that  sacred  bond's 
sake  which  held  them  together,  and  which 
neither  time  nor  eternity  can  sever  any 
more ;  faithful,  not  to  the  lover  (that  he 
had  never  been),  but  to  the  love.  And 
Grace  told  herself  that  it  was  better  so. 
She  had  known  pain;  but  pain  in  which 
self-reproach  does  not  mingle  is  no  unbear- 
able ill.  That  which  is  sent  us  we  can  all 
bear;  that  which  we  prepare  for  ourselves 
has  a  secret  sting  and  agony,  grievous  in- 
deed to  be  borne. 

So  these  two  brushed  in  life  once  more 
one  against  the  other,  without  speaking  or 
greeting ;  and  to-morrow  should  go  their 
several  Avays,  each  on  his  lonely  journey. 
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The  woman  saw  —  what  the  girl  had 
failed  to  see — that  her  idol,  if  not  alto- 
gether of  cla}',  was  of  the  earth  earthy; 
and  as  she  knelt  in  the  moonlight,  and 
prayed  for  him  that  night,  her  prayers  were 
as  pure  as  the  silvery  beams  which  shone 
upon  her  head;  for  she  pleaded  only  for 
him,  that  comfort  and  consolation  might 
yet  be  his.  For  herself,  this  lonely  woman 
had  no  longer  either  -washes  or  hopes ;  she 
had  found  peace,  and  that  sufficed  her. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

JACTA  EST  ALEA  ! 

0  Harold  was  married  to  his 
sweet  little  apple-blossom  cou- 
sin ;  and  Jeanie  and  Frank 
were  happy.  And  Grace,  as  she  read  her 
letter  next  morning,  rejoiced  over  the  news 
with  such  bright,  sweet,  heartfelt  joy,  that 
little  Harry  took  the  opportunity  of  being 
extra-mischievous  ;  and  even  Herr  Bender 
smiled  to  see  her  genial  happiness.  The 
letter  was  from  Sibyl;  it  had  been  felt  that 
no  invitation  could  well  be  sent  to  Grace 
for  that  wedding ;  and  she  had  arranged, 
in  order  to  avoid  anything  like  what  we 
conventionally  call  "awkwardness,"  not  to 
return  to  England  until  the  marriage  fes- 
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tivities  should  be  over.  Of  these,  then, 
Sibyl  noAv  ^vTote  in  glowing  terms.  The 
bride's  dress,  the  bridesmaids'  beauty,  the 
successful  dejeuner^  the  general  content- 
ment, were  all  fully  described.  But  a 
name  at  the  bottom  of  the  third  page 
caught  Grace's  eye,  and  made  her  rather 
inattentive  to  the  millinery. 

"  Dr.  Sternfels  was  of  course  invited  to 
the  wedding,  though  we  knew  beforehand 
that  he  w^ould  not  come.  He  has  never  got 
over  poor  Honoria's  death  ;  and  Harold, 
who  saw  him  some  weeks  ago  in  town, 
says  he  is  terribly  altered,  and  altogether 
broken.  The  work  of  the  cholera  year 
was  too  much  for  him;  and  after  that  he 
took  less  rest  than  ever,  so  that  his  health 
has  completely  failed  him,  and  he  is  going 
abroad.  Harold  says  that  all  his  people 
are  dead,  and  that  he  has  inherited  a  good 
deal  of  property  in  Germany,  where  he 
talks  of  settling  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
But  I    should   think   this   scarcely  likely, 
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with  his  fortune  and  reputation.  However, 
one  can't  say;  for  I  believe  most  Germans 
have  a  queer  twist  somewhere,  and  take  to 
home-sickness,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  sooner 
or  later." 

"  Good-morning,"  said  Max  Sternfels, 
just  as  Grace  had  read  this  passage.  "  I 
knocked  twice.     May  I  come  in?" 

So,  after  all,  they  had  met  again !  Grace 
told  him  her  news,  and  had  many  ques- 
tions to  ask  about  all  the  Mildmays.  To 
his  own  plan  and  projects  she  never  al- 
luded. They  were  on  too  distant  terms 
for  anything  of  that  sort,  unless  he  volun- 
teered the  information.  But  this  he  did 
not ;  and  the  only  allusion  to  his  future 
was  when  he  rose  to  take  leave. 

"  You  go  on  to-day  ?"  asked  Grace. 

"  I  scarcely  know." 

"We  leave  for  England  to-morrow.  It 
ought  to  have  been  to-day ;  but  I  was 
waiting  for  Sibyl's  letter.  Can  we  do  any- 
thing for  you  in  London  ?" 
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"  I  think  not,"  said  Dr.  Max.  He  was 
looking  at  Grace  very  fixedly.  Then  he 
kissed  Harry,  nodded  to  Bender,  and  went 
out. 

"  What  strange  creatures  women  are ! 
She  seems  as  pleased  about  Harold's  mar- 
riage as  though  she  had  never  loved  him. 
So  natural,  and  gay,  and  easy ;  not  loud 
overstrained  joy,  but  heartfelt  satisfaction." 

And  as  the  Doctor  pondered  on  these 
things,  a  doubt  arose  in  his  mind  —  a 
strange,  new,  startling  doubt; — perhaps — 
and  yet  it  scarcely  could  be  so,  but  still 
perhaps  she  never  had  loved  his  brother- 
in-law.  We  all  know  how  much  harder  it 
is  to  part  with  preconceived  ideas  which 
have  deeply  taken  root  than  to  receive 
acknowledged  facts  ;  and  yet  during  tlie 
idle  hours  of  his  journey  southward,  Dr. 
Max's  mind  pondered  often  and  deeply  on 
these  somewhat  frivolous  subjects;  so  that 
he  at  last  began  to  doubt  whether  his  had 
not  been  foregone  conclusions,  and  whether 
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Grace  had  really  cared  for  Harold  at  all. 
"  No  one  will  ever  know  now,"  lie  said  to 
himself  as  he  lit  his  tenth  cigar,  and  looked 
at  the  mountains.  Once  during  this  jour- 
ney he  remembered  an  act  of  madness  and 
insanity  of  his  o\vn  that  made  the  colour 
flush  over  his  pale  cheeks  and  brow,  and 
caused  his  heart  to  thump  uneasily.  "  I 
wonder,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  whether  Si- 
byl still  keeps  photographs  on  the  library 
mantelpiece  ?" 

"  Dr.  Sternfels,  will  you  look  at  my 
eyes .'' 

He  of  course  complied  with  her  request. 
She  seemed  very  anxious,  very  painfully 
eager  and  sad. 

"Tell  me  the  worst,"  she  said;  "if I 
must  hear  it  sooner  or  later.  You  told 
papa  the  truth  once;  that  is  why  I  have 
sent  for  you  now.  I  have  often  thought  of 
him  during  the  last  six  months." 

"  You  have  used  your  eyes  too  much. 
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I  warned  you  long  ago.  Why  have  you 
done  it?" 

"Yes,  you  warned  me.  I  did  it  for 
two  reasons;  one  was,  because  work  was 
necessary  to  me — " 

"  You  are  a  rich  woman." 

"  Was  necessary  to  me,  apart  from  con- 
siderations of  that  sort." 

"And  the  other?' 

"  The  other  was,  that  I  looked  on  the 
money  which  came  to  me  as  only  mine  in 
trust  for  another.  It  was  Harry's  money 
— not  mine.  Who  knows  but  that  his 
grandfather  felt  I  should  understand  this 
when  he  left  it  to  me  ?  I  think  he  did. 
He  kncAv  that  the  law  would  give  the  boy 
to  his  father,  and  that  his  father  would 
never  claim  him  as  long  as  he  was  penni- 
less ;  but  that  he  would  take  him  away  for 
his  money's  sake,  if  he  knew  of  it." 

"  And  so—" 

"  And  so  it  was  necessary  that  I  should 
work   for  my   bread.       The    boy's   father 
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threatened  law-proceedings  when  he  dis- 
covered the  tenor  of  Mr.  Hepburn's  will,  but 
he  had  no  money;  and  besides,  by  law  and 
the  right  of  possession,  the  property  was 
mine.  My  laAvyer  arranged  everything  with 
him ;  and  he  never  comes  to  England — nor 
even  inquires  after  his  son,  or  writes  to  him." 

"  And  you  have  been  working  for  this 
child?" 

"  No,  not  quite.  I  made  the  property 
over  to  him ;  and  then  I  asked  the  lawyer 
to  assign  the  sums  necessary  for  his  edu- 
cation, travelling  expenses,  and  so  on,  until 
he  should  be  one-and-twenty  years  of  age. 
By  all  living  together  we  have  done  very 
well;  my  aunt  was  amply  provided  for; 
and  I  have  perhaps  worked  more  than  I 
need  have  done.  No  one  knows  all  this 
long  story,  and  no  one  must  know  it  at 
present  but  myself  and  the  lawyer." 

"And  I?     I  know  it." 

"  Yes,  that  was  necessary  by  way  of 
explanation ;  but  I  can  trust  you." 
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"  Grace,  will  you  marry  me  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  in  great  Avonder  for 

a  moment. 

''Why  should  I  marry  you  now?"  she 

asked,  remembering  all  the  years  of  wasted 

devotion,  of  past  love. 

"  Because  I  have  always  loved  you,"  he 

answered,  thinking  of  the  photogi'aph  on 

the  mantelshelf. 

"  Me?"  she  said,  drawing  back. 

"  Yes,  you !    Can  you  like  me  a  little  ?" 

She  thought  of  the  bunch  of  withered 

violets  in  her  desk,  and  laid  her  hand  in 

his. 

They  both  had  their  reminiscences  I 
Later  that  day  he  said  to  her,  "  Do  you 

remember  the  old  days,  after  your  father's 

death,  Grace?     Ah,   if  I  had  only  dared  to 

tell  myself,  and  you,  how  much  I  loved  you 

then !    And  lately,  your  money  has  been  the 

barrier  between  us." 

"And  I  as  great  a  beggar  as  ever." 

"  Yes  ;  but  now  this  beggar-maid  shall 
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be  my  queen,"  said  King  Coplietua  conde- 
scendingly. 

After  all,  it  was  better  so.  The  youth 
and  the  beauty,  and  the  passion  and  the 
poetry,  were  gone,  perhaps ;  but  the  reality 
remained — all  that  was  good  and  true  and 
noble  and  unselfish.  And  Dr.  Max,  after 
having  looked  at  the  world  through  his 
own  eyes  for  so  long,  was  now  prepared  to 
look  at  it  through  Grace's,  though  his  heart 
ached  for  the  twilight  which  had  fallen 
on  them,  and  which  might  be  the  herald  of 
a  long  dark  night.  Yet  as  he  held  her  to 
his  heart,  and  felt  her  busy  faithful  hand 
resting  calmly  in  his,  he  told  himself  that 
the  true  light  had  come  at  last  to  both  of 
them  ;  and  that  if  she,  his  beloved,  might 
not  be  spared  from  the  terrible  fate  which 
she  dreaded,  yet  that  his  love  sliould  still 
make  light  for  her  even  where  no  light  was ! 

THE  END. 
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